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THE TENDENCY OF CONSERVATISM. 


It cannot be too often repeated, line upon line, and precept upon precept, until it 
comes into the currency of a proverb, T’o innovate is not to reform.” —Buaxe. 


Tne strong propensity to theorize, which has ever been the charac- 
teristic of philosophers, is sometimes productive of the most injurious 
results. Especially is this the case where the meditations of the the- 
orist are directed to the particular consequences of actions, rather than 
to their remote and general results. 

It may be said that the truly contemplative mind is accustomed to 
take large views of things; that while it examines the individual parts, 
it still observes their connection with each other, and their relation to 
the whole ; that it deduces conclusions not from hasty glances at triv- 
ial and unimportant circumstances, but from calm and deliberate views 
of the general tendency of events. ‘This may indeed be true, but the 
generality of theorists, at least in this age of systems, not unfrequent- 
ly assume false grounds of reasoning, and too often deduce from them 
the most unwarrantable conclusions. Hence it is, that in the opinions 
even of vigorous and clear-sighted reasoners, there exists so great a dis- 
crepancy ; hence it is, that the various theories and systems, and reform 
projects, the moral and political dogmas, to which casuists are con- 
stantly giving birth, are so different and so contradictory. 

From the evils which exist in society, viz., the prevalence of vice 
and crime, the ascendency of ungoverned passions, the quarrels of in- 
dividuals, and the wars of nations, one philosopher argues that man is 
a loser by association with his kind ; that he is actually a sufferer from 
the effects of commerce, education, government, law, in short, from all 
civil and social institutions. From the same data another reasons that 
the defect is not radical, and does not consist in the nature of society, 
but only in its organization ; that by the adoption of certain new prin- 
ciples a complete change may be effected in the character of man ; 
that in consequence of this change, all uncharitableness will cease, all 
pride, passion, prejudice, terminate. Both reason from fallacies. The 
former forgets that the beneficial effects of association greatly prepon- 
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derate over the evils which it occasions, and rejects essential good for 
accidental evil. ‘The latter advocates a mere bypothesis, which ts but 
the offspring of an enthusiastic and excited imagination. ‘The fact is, 
in the zeal for reform which characterizes almost every age, in the 
strong perception of existing evils and the desire to sce those evils 
eradicated even at the expense of the good which accompanies them, 
men forget to revert to first principles for instruction, and, guided only 
by rashness, they rush into revolutions which at one time eventuate in 
the extravagances of democracy, at another, in the oppressions of des- 
potism. 

A glance at history is all that is requisite for a confirmation of the 
truth of these remarks. Such a glance will inevitably show that * Lib- 
erty is a plant of slow growth, difficult of maintenance, and of speedy 
decay.” For history affords numerous instances of nations arriving at 
a comparative degree of civil freedom, only to be corrupted by the pre- 
valence of error and vice, and then to lose, by violent politic al convul- 
sion, whatever they had gained by along course of strict adherence to 
principles of moderation. ‘The prosperity of nations is accounted for 
in part by supposing them to be governed at first by principles carefully 
deduced both from the history of the past and the events of the present ; 
principles universal in their application, and just in all the currents and 
changes of human affairs. ‘Their subsequent decline and adversity is 
often owing to their neglect of those principles, and to the adoption of 
those whioh are formed from a narrow instead of an extended survey, 
and which are consequently applicable only to particular circumstances 
and on particular occasions, 

In the present age, when the disposition to theorize above alluded to 
is so plainly apparent, when systems of education, and morality, and 
political economy, are sor ipidly brought into existence and promulgated 
in such quick succession ; when the love of novelty and the inordinate 
craving lor excitement, to which all men are prone, is giving vent to it- 
self in schemes involving the most treasonable doctrines with the 
grossest absurdities, it is evidently incumbent upon all those who prefer 
liberty to libertinism, to separate themselves from the influences of par- 
ty spirit, and to rise above the turbulent contests of the time ; to inves- 
tigate the causes to which these strange revulsions of public feeling 
are owing to eradicate these causes when discovered, and to infuse in 
their stead that spirit of conservation which is the true source of pub- 
lic strength; which, while it restrains political rashness, gives activity 
and force to the whole system on which government depends. 

This point cannot be too forcibly impressed. In the wide extension 
of commerce, in the establishment of the useful arts, and amid the 
spread of intelligence and education, it is natural to suppose that the 
public welfare is, ina great measure, attributable to these circumstances, 
Reflection, however, will show that they are rather the effects than the 
causes of national prosperity. Commerce can only be carried on by 
a country in which property is secure; in which the possession of his 
own house, his own land, and the product of his own labor, is guaran- 
ted to every individual by the strong arm of the law; in which one 
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man cannot deprive another of the well-earned fruit of his industry, 
merely because the former needs it more than the latter. ‘The same 
is true of arts and manufactures; and the cause of education cannot 
progress where freedom of thought and opinion are prohibited, where 
the liberty of the press is shackled, or where there are any restrictions 
upon the means of communicating intelligence. For the pursuance of 
all these objects, the acknowledgment and preservation of man's *nat- 
ural rights are also requisite. We have then these elements of na- 
tional welfare, viz ;—security of life and property, freedom of opinion, 
liberty of the press. ‘The government of which these are the charac- 
teristics is a good one, whatever be its form or mode of operation. It 
will be seen, at once, however, that it is no easy task to reconcile per- 
fect freedom of opinion with a complete security of life and property. 
Man is by nature neither benevolent nor philanthropic ; his disposi- 
tion is rather to do * evil, only evil, and that continually.” Moreover, 
the temptations to evil are powerful, and its apparent advantages are 
immediate. ‘The prospect of immediate gratification is ever a stronger 
inducement to action than considerations of remote advantage. —Llence 
envy and jealousy are fruittul sources of civil commotion ; and when 
these feelings pervade the mass, when to dissatisfaction with their ow 
condition is added that general passion for change which has in 
ages proved so destructive ; when cupidity and avarice, and a thj 
for power, are kindled within their breasts, it generally happens 
violence ensues—vivience which results in bloodshed and devastati 


*—the circling hunt of noisy men 
Burst law's enclosures ; leap the bounds of right, 
Pursuing and pursued, each other's prey.” 


Here, then, it is, that Conservatism is needed, here that its effect is 
most beneficial, that its influence is most widely felt. In the strife of 
faction, when men demand the overthrow of cherished institutions, the 
removal of old forms and usages, the establishment of new and dan- 
gerous precedents, its power is happily exercised. It acts as a draw- 
back upon rashness aud imprudence. It restrains the foree of popular 
zeal. It allows the removal of what is useless or injurious, yet it 
prevents the destruction of what is vigorous and sound, It does not 
forbid all changes and reformations ; it encourages them when they are 
needed, and is their only competent guide. But it forbids the inroads 
of misguided violence, and withholds the hand that would tear down 
the tower, to strip off the ivy which clusters around it. It is the es- 
sential requisite of a well-balanced government, and should ever be 
brought into action when a tendency towards radicalism is displayed. 

It will be no difficult matter to show that there is a restlessness 
abroad in the public mind, that there is prevalent a growing dissatis- 
faction with existing forms and institutions. Indeed, every one who is 
at all familiar with the events which are transpiring around him, must 
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have noticed the progress which this feeling is making. It is not, like 
the workings of a secret conspiracy, confined to the minds of a few 
daring and desperate spirits. It pervades all ranks, both rich and poor, 
influencing alike those who revel in purple, those who riot in rags. 
Nor is it confined to any particular country or section of country. 
Wherever public opinion has any strong hold upon the administration 
of government ; wherever public opinion is capable of being acted upon 
and influenced by the clamorous voices of designing politicians, there 
never have been, and never will be wanting, those whose object and 
whose interest it is to stir up the sparks of incipient discontent, and, by 
a pretended zeal for the welfare of the people, to fan the flame of civil 
discord till it threaten the conflagration of civil freedom. 

This is the case even in European states, where the people are re- 
moved from any direct and immediate participation in the exercise of 
power. ‘They feel a desire to be something they are not, to have some- 
thing they have not, and without rightly considering the nature of the 
evils under which they labor, or the proper means of delivery from 
them, they rashly embrace the projects of aspiring but misguided spir- 
its, and rise only to be crushed more deeply than before. Such has 

en the nature of almost every European revolution on record ; and 

ch must inevitably be the nature and the fate of every revolution 
rh is not undertaken on mature deliberation, in opposition to what 

dically wrong ; which is not carried on with moderation and with 
ense of its absolute necessity. 

In our own land, where there is no restraint upon the expression of 

pinion ; where every one is expected to think for himself upon subjects 
of this nature ; where every idler who is too lazy to engage in busi- 
ness for himself must needs become a street Cicero, and interfere in 
the business of the republic—business too, which requires the careful 
and profound attention of statesmen and diplomatists—it is hardly to 
be expected that all should be free from the wild effects of contending 
passions ; and hence it is that we hear so frequently raised the voices 
of popular demagogues, crying at one time for retrenchment and re- 
form, at another for lavish expenditures on particular objects ; at one 
moment inveighing against the author of a public measure with all the 
rancor, and virulence, and venom of party strife ; the next, with strange 
inconsistency, eulogizing him as the embodiment of patriotism ;—as 
though they, in their ignorance, knew aught of all the secret springs 
of action, all the well-balanced interests, *‘ wheels within wheels,” 
which move the complicated machine of civil government! Miserable, 
indeed, is the condition of that people which is guided by such 
wretched advisers. 

With no idea of the true spirit of liberty, no notion of its mode of 
action or of the means of its preservation among themselves, they mis- 
take lawlessness for freedom, and regard justice as tyranny ; impatient 
of the authority which themselves have sanctioned, they trample upon 
all tokens of restraint, and making themselves the receptacle of su- 
preme power, they proceed to the execution of their own will, uncon- 
trollable because irresponsible, “ in their zeal for the goddess, adoring 
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but the idol.” There are those now living who well remember the 
events of those terrible Turee Days in France, and all may learn from 
their history that power suddenly consigned to the multitude always 
vents itself in blood-thirsty persecution. 

There seems to be, in some portions of our community, a strong ten- 
dency towards the incipient stages of such a condition of affairs. Not 
that this tendency exhibits itself in the agitation of those great politi- 
cal questions, which from time to time are discussed in our national 
councils. It is well that these questions should be agitated—well that 
the mass of the people should become acquainted with subjects of such 
vital importance, so far as the nature of the case will allow; yet it 
must be remembered that these subjects involve a thousand considera- 
tions which would never occur to any but those well versed in affairs 
of state ; and it will consequently be seen that when the ignorant and 
illiterate set themselves up as oracles of wisdom, professing to know 
more than those who have made legislation their study, vituperation 
and abuse will usurp the place of argument, and the want of reason 
will be amply compensated by the abundance of acrimony. It is a 
question of some importance where all this hostility is at last to end, 
and the eye that descries danger in the rising storm is at least not de- 
serving of ridicule. 

At all events, no harm can arise from an investigation of the source 
from which evil is apprehended. If the apprehension is unfounded 
no one can object to the inquiry ; if there is reason for it, it will thu 
be discovered, and a knowledge of the reason may suggest a remedy. 
Independently, then, of the great political considerations which have 
already been alluded to, there are other circumstances which may well 
excite the anxiety and indignation of the peaceably disposed—cireum- 
stances which, from their mischievous tendency, call for the speedy 
exercise of a spirit of conservation, 

There is in every community a certain class of men whose delight 
it is to foment subjects of discontent. The sole object of their efforts 
is personal aggrandizement ; the pretext which they use is a zeal for 
the populace. Not inaptly termed “levelers,” they would do away 
with all those distinctions of honor and of office which superiority of 
industry or of intellect confers upon different individuals. In the place 
of those who occupy honorable stations, acquired by patriotic exertions, 
and maintained by the fruits of honest industry, they would exalt the 
votaries of meanness, poverty and ignorance. Exclaiming against the 
luxury, prodigality and licentiousness of the opulent, they would ex- 
asperate the poor against the rich—the employed against the employer. 
Infusing into the minds of their followers a hatred of all the natural 
forms of society, and a thorough contempt for the maxims of human 
experience, they would imbue them with principles, the direct tenden- 
cy of which is corruption, spoliation, universal plunder. They are well 
aware, too, of the ruinous condition to which they would reduce so- 
ciety. If not, they are incapacitated from seeing it solely by the blind 
frenzy of ambition. Most of them are deliberate villains—calculating 
calmly and coolly on the result of their iniquitous measures, and carry- 
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ing them out with a subtlety and careful discrimination that would do 
honor to a better cause. ‘The passions of the multitude are the engine 
which is to work their exaltation; and having called into action all the 
motives which usually influence men to deeds of crime, such as cupid- 
ity, avarice, unbounded licentiousness, they would let loose this wild 
array upon the advocates of law and order, thus kindling a strife which 
cannot eventuate in the prosperity of any one—a strife of Agrarianism, 
which a long experience has shown to be the most disastrous of all 
civil conflicts ; from which no result can be expected save massacre and 
confiscation—the natural results of the despotism of Democracy. 

Of all evils to which a nation can be exposed, this false profession 
of patriotism and philanthropy, for the accomplishment of criminal de- 
signs, is surely one of the greatest and most fatal. It makes virtue 
subservient to vice, rewards confidence with perfidy, causes the highest 
moral endowments of our nature to minister to the most profligate pur- 
poses of our ruin. ‘The ignorant and illiterate are naturally prone to 
an innovating spirit; and when influenced solely by the eagerness of 
curiosity, the ‘vy are ever ready to give ear to new sv stems of polity. 
They know nothing of the difficulty of restoring an equilibrium which 
has once been disturbed ; and idly supposing any circumstances which 
possess the charm of novelty preferable to what is old and perhaps de- 
fective, they are willing to overthrow all the usages of society, to en- 
tangle mankind in the barbarism of civil contention, because, forsooth, 
from a chaos of civil elements, a new, and, consequently, a better sys- 
tem may hereafter arise. Much more will their fickle nature seek to 
gratify itself, if it can do so under the sacred sanction of patriotism and 
philanthropy. ‘Their leaders and advisers may be profligate men— 
men actuated by selfish and unworthy motives. If they only possess 
a zeal for the public welfare—if they only clothe themselves with the 
specious cloak of hypocrisy—if they but combine with the malice of 
guilt the meanness of deception, they become at once zealous and high- 
minded patriots, and the multitude will follow them in their ambitious 
schemes, will re-echo their praises, will act as they direct, when op- 
portunity occurs. 

It is true, that the number of those who openly advocate doctrines of 
spoliation is comparatively trifling ; but those who insidiously strive to 
give currency to similar sentiments are by no means few. Besides, 
the tendency of such views is ever to spread. “ ‘The casual deliration 
of a few , by a mysterious reverberation, often becomes the frenzy of 
many ; ” and so well calculated are these views to ac quire favor, so well 
adapted are they to dazzle the vulgur, that the fickle nature of the 
populace finds in them the prospect of a sure and speedy gratification, 
and it will require but little to cause the irritation and excitement thus 
induced to break out, at length, in open insurrection. It is needless to 
attempt to expose the fallacy of those who pretend to believe in the 
possibility of an equal distribution of property. — It is necessary, from 
the very nature of the case, that difference of capacity, difference of 
education, difference of oc cupation and habit, should produce inequality 
in this respect. Mankind would not else be even gregarious: for this 
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inequality, creating the dependence of one upon another, the mutual 
obligation-of one to another, is the strongest bond which holds sox iety 
together. Surely no elaborate argument is required, to show that ten- 
dencies like these must be regulated and controlled. Yet, it is said 
by the more violent of these would-be reformers, “ if difference of edu- 
cation creates inequality, let there be no such difference. It is incon- 
sistent with the true spirit of Democracy that any such difference should 
exist. Every citizen should receive the same degree of education with 
every other. ‘Thus, and thus only, can competition become fair—thus, 
and thus only, can men obtain an equality of rights and_ privileges.” 
Of course, it is impossible—and the advocates of these sentiments are 
fully aware of it—that the laboring classes should receive the same 
degree of education with those who are not necessitated to obtain sub- 
sistence by manual labor. They can not exalt the standard of laborers 
to that of those who are able to spend their whole time in the ACquisi- 
tion of knowledge. ‘Their professed object, therefore, is to reduce the 
standard of the latter to that of the former. ‘They would do away with 
all the higher institutions of learning as nurseries of Aristocracy, dry 
up the fountains of literature and science, prohibit all supererogatory 
knowledge—thus establishing a state of mental degradation, of intel- 
lectual imbecility, which is utterly incompatible with the existence of 
a free and popular form of government. It would not be more ridicu- 
lous to compel men to eat the same sort of food, to wear the same style 
of clothing, or even to think exactly alike. 

Society would seem, from these reflections, to be fast verging to- 
ward a restless and disjointed condition, Old forms are losing their 
energy. Fanciful theories are fast gaining ground, and there seems to 
be a general readiness on the part of the people to engage in new and 
untried projects of social and individual amelioration. Men seem to 
grow forgetful of that law of our being which associates moral feelings 
and affections with external objects—which imparts to the outward 
world some semblances of the feclings and emotions which exist with- 
in—which teaches that the natural objects with which we have been in 
some way connected, may become, as it were, a part and parcel of our- 
selves—that the place of our birth, the home of our infancy, the graves 
of our fathers, are and ought to be objects of our affection and reverence, 
“eloquent with the voices of our joys and sorrows.” It is melancholy 
to feel that these ties, these local attachments, are daily and hourly be- 
coming less regarded. Yet such is, indeed, the fact, and its conse- 
quences are greatly to be dreaded, especially in our own land. There 
is less here to connect the Present with the Past than exists in other 
lands. We cunscarcely be said to possess a history. ‘The dangers and 
trials of the first settlers, and the carly struggles of the Revolution, are 
litle thought of by the adventurous youth of modern times. ‘They have 
no sympathy with the principles of their fathers—no interest in the 
events of the past. Impressed with a realizing sense ot the maxim, 
“ quisque sue fortune faber est,” they look upon themselves as inde- 
pendent of all others, and early break away from the restraint of local 
influences, to hurry forward, with adventurous spirit, into some dark 
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and shadowy Unknown, forgetful of all associations, all attachments, in 
their blind eagerness for “ some new thing.” Besides, the great body 
of the American people can not look back to the same common origin. 
They are not all brethren; the bond of union which holds them to- 
gether is external, and penetrates not to the inward feelings of the 
heart. Like the ocean, it is formed by the confluence of a thousand 
mighty streams, mingling together their individual currents ; yet, unlike 
the ocean waters, each stream preserves, in a measure, its individuality, 
and its course can be traced far back, distinct from all the rest. ‘The 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers venerate the principles which led 
them to sacrifice physical for spiritual advantages ; they cherish with 
affectionate reverence the vestiges which they have left behind 
them. So, too, there are those who love to linger over the reminis- 
cences of a time when the good old Dutchman smoked his pipe in the 
chimney corner, and mused with wonder on the innovations of his more 
active neighbors. And there are a hundred other similar ties, which 
bind similar communities to some central sphere, whose influence is 
unfelt, unperceived by the nation at large. 

It would seem, then, that there are already elements enough at work 
in our national system to prevent, for a long time to come, a thorough 
and complete unity of sentiment and purpose in its different members. 
And although we have little to fear from the operation of such causes 
as these, causes which must of necessity grow less and less active, we 
should look with suspicion upon the introduction of any theory whose 
results, at all times doubtful, may in our circumstances be extremely 
dangerous. We should be careful how we sacrifice substantial ad- 
vantage for theoretical excellence. National advancement is conse- 
quent upon stability, rather than restlessness ; and that social structure 
will inevitably decline which is utterly dissevered from its early foun- 
dations. Like a tree of the forest, its shoots will wither and its leaves 
will fall, if the earth be torn from its roots, and they exposed to the at- 
tacks of violence. 

We have already alluded to some of the sources from which fears of 
disorganization may justly spring. Our allusions have been general, 
rather than particular, because it is from the general result of combined 
causes, rather than from the particular consequences of any single 
scheme, that danger is apprehended. Eruptions on the surface of the 
human frame evince the impurity and diseased state of the blood which 
circulates within. So outbreaks and convulsions in civil life, indicate 
a disturbed and unsettled state of public opinion; and it is from the 
character and tendency of the public mind that we are to judge of the 
stability of our institutions, ‘lo give a proper direction and tone to 
public sentiment should be, then, the object of every patriot ; and when 
the American people learn to disregard the clamors of those who would 
fain see them involved in civil commotion—when they become assured, 
as they well may be, that the evils which infest our own body politic 
are as light and as few as those under which any government labors, 
the ship of State will move surely on, and the incumbrances which now 
retard its course will be worn away by the rapidity of its progress. 


THRENEMA. 





THRENEMA. 


Reaper, do you sometimes feel a melancholy pleasure in looking 
back upon the past and making the friends of other days the compan- 
ions of your thoughts’? Do the recollections of scenes that are gone, 
and of friends who have fallen by your side, sometimes come in upon 
your soul with a power as but of yesterday’ Suffer me to attempt a 
transcript of the thoughts which have arisen, as one after another 
the hours of the night have been tolled by the shrill monitor above us. 
I have sat here in the companionship of none but the beings of my 
own fancy, tll now the twelfth note of the old time-teller is mingling 
with the echoes of its solemn-toned rival; and | have felt that it was a 
pure and unselfish pleasure to surround myself with the ideal forms of 
departed triends, to dwell upon their virtues and live over again the 
hours which bound us together. In the intercourse of life it is diffi- 
cult to know how much of our gratification springs from mutual com- 
pliment, or, to use a plainer term, from mutual flattery ; but the chastened 
joys of remembrance are unmingled with any selfish feelings or desires. 

And do we not owe it to those who have been cut off while sharing 
with us in our hopes and our fears, to dwell with tenderness upon their 
untimely fate. ‘The prizes of life once glittered before them, and 
when the cold hand of disease made them feel that they could never 
be theirs, when their star of hope went out in gloom, it was a consola- 
tion to believe that they should not be forgotten by the friends whose 
affection and confidence they had enjoyed. 

When the aged die, we know that their work is done, and if well 
done, it has brought them its own reward. ‘The business of their lives 
has been accomplished, and the results of their labors will remain to 
remind those who shall enjoy them, that they have lived and labored 
to some good purpose ; or, if they have failed to turn life to good ac- 
count, their opportunity is gone, and nothing can be hoped from the 
imbecility of age. In manhood, death seems a greater misfortune and 
more to be regretted, but the loss is not total; the course of usefulness 
of aman inthe height of his powers may be broken up, but not before 
he has given the world an earnest of what a lengthened life would 
have accomplished ; but when death comes to one in his early days, it 
finds him with the great business of life in prospect. As yet all has 
been preparation for an anticipated future, a process which goes pri- 
vately and noiselessly on, and if disease here cripple his energies, or 
death appear to snatch him from his werk, he feels that all his high 
hopes and noble purposes are lost. ‘The only earthly consolation left, 
on which the parting soul can rely, is the thought that a few friends 
may sorrow over his blasted hopes, and perhaps pay the tribute of a 
tear to his memory. . 7’ ‘ . ‘ ¥ 

A letter, soiled and worn, lies by me, which tells of one over whom 
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the gates of the grave are now closed. When I first met him he was 
entering upon studies preparatory to a College course. With extreme 
sensibility of feeling, and modest even to a fault, he shunned rather 
than sought the notice of his fellows. Obstacles such as few have to 
contend with, had, for a long time, kept him trom gratifying a strong 
desire to become a stude i and enjoy the privileges of a literary insti- 
tution; and when these difficulties began to clear away, and the pros- 

ct to open before him for the realization of his hopes, he placed per- 
ve too much of his happiness in those pursuits to which he had 
wedded the affections of his heart. He seemed to love learning more 
for the pleasure he found in it, than for the advantages it might after- 
wards afford in the acquisition of wealth or honor. 

He entered upon his new pursuits with all that liveliness of delight 
which is experienced only when long-cherished expectations are first 
realized. Ile had come from the vigorous employments of the field, 
and the change from active to sedentary life told fearfully upon his 
health. Unwilling to discover the symptoms of disease which others 
did not fail to observe, he completed his preparatory course with little 
interruption ; but now he could not longer shut his eyes to the startling 
fact that his physical energy was fast wasting away, nor could he al- 
together repress his misgivings in regard tothe future. A short respite 
from study revived his spirits, and for the time improved his health; 
but the prospect brightened only to grow yet more dark than before ; 
a few weeks spent in College discovered an alarming progress of dis- 
ease, but he still continued to discharge the duties imposed upon him. 
Day after day he obeyed the early summons, and went out from the 
damp walls of his sleeping room, to the morning exercises, literally 
drenched in chilling night-sweat; but he was taxing his wasting 
strength beyond endurance, and when yielding to the importunity of 
friends he was prevailed upon to suspend his studies, he did so, sus- 
taining himself with the hope that he should be able in a few weeks to 


resume them. 


He did resume them, but in a state of health scarcely 


better than when he left them. 

He knew his condition, but dared not acknowledge it to himself ;— 
he felt that if he gave over the prosecution of his plans, little would re- 
main to make life desirable, and with the fearful consequences in view, 
he determined to go on to the utmost limit of his strength. That limit 
was soon reached, and he relinquished forever the pursuits he had so 


ardently loved. 


Once he returned to visit the scenes where his fondest hopes were 
buried, aad to look upon friends in the enjoyment of those privileges 
which could be hisno more, It was painful to see him, as he listened 
to the merry laugh and looked upon the healthful forms of those with 
whom he had been associated, while the emotions so legible upon his 
features told that he felt his own heart breaking within him. 

His acquaintances were few, but to that few he was ardently at- 
tached, and he lingered many days to enjoy their companionship ; not 
that he was incapable of appreciating the aflection and kindness which 


he knew he should meet at his home, but because he was about to 
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leave behind him those with whom he felt the deepest sympathy. | 
saw him but a few days before he died; he was weak and emaciated, 
but no one thought him so near his end as the event proved he was. 
A smile passed like a ripple over his wan features, but he turned his 
head to hide the gathering tear which told the grief he never spoke. 

A few days after, | was startled with an invitation to his funeral ; it 
was a scene of real mourning—the father struggling to suppress his 
grief—the audible sobs of the mother—the tears and averted looks of 
relatives, and of the friends who had known and loved him who was 
now lying in the stillness of death before us, showed how deep is the 
mourner’s sorrow, 

It was a cold and cheerless winter's day that we buried him; the 
thick and chilly mist was settling over us as we lowered him into his 
narrow dwelling. | have since stood by his grave; instead of the 
damp night gathering down upon the little hill where we laid him, the 
warm breath of spring was wasting around the fragrance of blossom- 
ing trees and opening flowers, and I thought, as | stood there, of Hal- 
leck’s beautiful lines upon one more widely known, but not more ten- 
derly loved : 

“ Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 


Reader, the above is no fancy sketch; those who can turn their 
thoughts back through three years of College life, may remember an 
invalid student, of slender form, sharp features, and a dark quick eye, 
moving about these grounds with a faltering step: It was Reupen 8. 
BLopvcer, the first victim from the class of 47. 


IT IS MERRY AND FREE. 


Ir is merry and free on the open sea, 

Where the tumbling billows dash and howl, 
But dearer to me is the greenwood tree, 

The tossing bough and the forest's grow! ; 
Then over the Prairie, away, away ! 

What wave so swift as our forest steeds? 
Away from our cabins at peep of day! 

Away for the glades, where the wild deer feeds. 


At the wintry morn, when with circling flow, 
The dancing blood in the keen air springs, 

We're up and away o'er the sparkling snow, 
That under our tread with music rings. 
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How the silvery snow-flakes flash and fly, 

From the iron hoofs that are fleet and strong! 
The gray quail starts with her whistling cry, 
And the pheasant whirs as we pass along. 






And over our saddles while day is bright, 
We fling the dun deer and the prairie bird, 

And we think of the eyes that will dance in light, 
When the homeward tramp of our steeds is heard. 

Then hurrah for the life of the woodman free, 
In his but by the clearing, wide and rude, 

Though ‘tis merry and free on the rolling sea, 

Oh give me the life of the green wild wood. 
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“Of all the several ways of beginning a tale, which are now in practice throughout 
the known world, [ am confident my own is the best;—I'm sure it is the most reli- 
gious—for I begin with writing the first sentence, and trust to ‘high heaven’ for the 
second.” —Tristam Suanpy. 

























PLeasant thoughts certainly are pleasant things, but pleasant 
thoughts, together with pleasant company, are even better still—while 
thrice happy is he who, in addition to both, can boast him of a pleasant 
temper. So thought 1, one cold wintry night in December last, as I 
clambered up to the fourth story in “ Old South Middle,” and safely 
deposited myself in my own room. Yes, said | to myself, | will en- 
joy this one night, even should | never see another. What boots it to 
be free, if we don’t enjoy our freedom? And, besides, | never yet 
* slept over” with an easy conscience, when | was not * half seas over” 
the night before. So come—come, then, thou rosy morn, and catch me 
i napping if thou wilt. ‘This will ensure pleasing fancies, said |, touch- 
ing at the same time a fatly-proportioned demijolin ; these, pointing to 

the cigars strewn over the table, might tempt old * Stapleton” to quit his 

: pipe ; my room-mate has gone to Derby, thanks be to heaven! and what 

' on earth is better than a social evening by oneself. So, first having 

' duly arranged all things within arms-reach, and having safely deposit- 

\ ed, in one corner of the room, some fine editions of Scott, Voltaire and 

t Macaulay, my favorite authors, as also a large copy of the “ Illumi- 
nated Bible,” | threw myself lazily into my large easy chair, and be- 

gan to stir vigorously the fire. Soon, however, a most suspicious 
looking tea-kettle commenced its simmering sound, which told, in well 
known accents, that all was ready ; and as the wind whistled without, 
and the snow-flakes fell lightly against the window, I languidly lolled 
back, to enjoy the blessings of a quiet, tranquil, dreamy hour. 
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How long | remained in this state tiie sensibility, my feel- 
ings acted upon only by those influences which shed such a charm 
around a winter evening, | cannot say. Neither can | tell how otten 
I had so far aroused myself as to replenish my glass, renew my cigar, 
or add another portion from the above mentioned tea-kettle. Yet. | 
well remember, that it was after | had again moistened my lips with 
the delightiul beverage, and just as | was sending forth a fragrant whilf 
from a mild Havanna, the curling smoke of which seemed to wreath a 
heaven around my head, that a sudden rap at my door brought me to 
my senses. 

The exstatic moment at which | would have dropped asleep, had 
been anticipated, the delicious state of dreamy, shadowy, spiritual 
being, had been interrupted, and you may easily imagine, that it was 
in anything but a Christian tone that | exclaimed, * ‘he devil—come 
in.” 

My back was still turned, when the door opened, and my polite 
salutation was answered by a quaint nasal voice, that quietly remarked, 
* Nay, friend, | am not the devil.” 

“Not, hey! Well, who the thunder are you?” cried [, still too lazy 
to turn, and fee ling in no humor for quibbling about names. 

“That you shall know, friend—my name is Enoch—Enoch Sull- 
boy ;” and as he spoke, he walked slowly around the table, and with- 
out awaiting a second bidding, seated himself upon the chair where, 
for the last half hour, my feet had been most skillfully perched. 

As my eyes fell upon the person who had thus forced himself upon 
me, | started back in utter horror. | was sure that he had been 
wronged in my first supposition—for never had | read, even im ro- 
mance, of devil habited as he was; and yet, | was equally certain that 
he must be some one of his distant relatives. ‘There he sat, with 
countenance stiff and formal as a pilgrim of the last century ; and yet, 
strange to say, a youthful expression was so blended with it, that, for 
my life, | knew not whether he was twenty or one hundred years of 
age. As for his dress, it corresponded almost ex cactly with that de- 
picted in an old engraving, hanging upon the wall, which represented 
a student during the time of President Stiles. His faded gown, of huge 
dimensions, fell loosely around him, reaching a little below his knee- 
buckles—a quakerish looking hat was slouched over his head—while 
a buff waistcoat, of a dingy yellow, peeped prudishly up from around 
his neck. His lower garments, like those worn by Peter Stuyvesant 
on state occasions, were gathered in broad plaits about his loins, and 
thence became, like genius, swollen with pride as they descended in 
position, untl, finally, seeming unable to contain themselves, they 
spontaneously parted asunder, and clasped tightly his thighs for sup- 
port. Black silk stoc kings, displaying here and there a hole, together 
with a heavy powdered wig, that seemed to have been last dressed 
when wigs went out of fashion, completed the singular costume. 
These appearances, which it has taken some time to relate, flashed 
through my own mind in an instant, and involuntarily gazing upward at 
the old picture, I beheld his prototype before me. Even “ Dutch 
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courage” is not proof against all things; and the thought of a private 
confab with a ghost—a spirit, or what not—is one of that number. In- 
deed, I began to have serious thoughts of permitting him to discuss the 
brandy alone—of leaving him to his studies—of ordering him out of 
my room; in fine, of doing, | know not what, when he suddenly chim- 
ed in 

“ Never fear, sir—never fear; be of good heart, ‘ Revocate animos, 
mestumque timorem mitite,’ and | will explain to thee my coming.” 

Had it been possible to have escaped without disturbing his medi- 
tations, | believe T should still have declined embarrassing him with 
my presence, notwithstanding his kind assurances. As it happened, 
however, | was fairly besieged ; 80, making a merit of necessity, | con- 
tinued staring him directly in the face, 

“| see, friend, you still fear,” he continued, “ and that you would 
even now avoid me, but cheer thee, sir—cheer thee; for 1, even as 
yourself, am but a harmless student. Yes, yes; fifty years ago, and I, 
too, sat by yon dormar window, searching hard alter knowledge ; yet 
now, | am an outcast, or rather, am a wanderer, as the Cidipus hath it— 
‘@orrag dodoug eAtovra ppoveidog tAavoig.’” 

“What! you here filty years ago—wandering—in—in—Greek,” I 
stammered forth; my eyes the while gradually increasing in rotundity. 

* Yes, here—here within these very walls ; ay, and in this very room, 
although it scarce seems, at present, the same it then was. Alas! it 
now resembles more a juggler’s workshop——‘ nil fuit unquam tam dis- 
par si.’ Yes, yes; | well remember,” he continued, after a slight 
pause, while his voice began to assume a melancholy tone, “ when, 
filty years ago, | wandered forth from beneath those elms, disgraced 
in character for daring to stand with covered head ‘ Preside presente.’ 
Yea, truly, it was a sore affront, and sore also was the penalty; but 
my spirit waxed wroth, and in an evil hour I knew not humility.” 

“ And do you mean to say, that—that—that you have been suspend- 
ed for fifty years?” | muttered forth in a scarce audible tone, at the 
same time eyeing wistfully the door. 

“ So fate hath ordered it, my Socius ; and although I doubt not but 
that our beloved President would have absolved me, on his death-bed, 
yet | arrived not till his spirit had flown. Now, alas! it is hopeless ; 
for lo! * A new king has arisen in Israel, who knows not Joseph.’ ” 

“ By the powers, but you are a queer customer.” 

“ Ha! queer, say you ’—and so | am queer ; but what matters it if I 
be '—what though the outward man be odd, if the spirit be good and 
true’ Prithee, friend, shall we pray ?” 

“ Now, by all that’s lively, old cock, an you go to smattering your 
pater nosters here, but I'lltrounce you. Prayers, man! Why, we have 
had them twice every blessed day for the last two years—not to men- 
tion those on Sunday, thrown in by way of emphasis.” 

I had scarce ceased speaking, when he broke out in a high, solemn 
and commanding tone— 

“ Speak not disrespectfully, young man, of that which is your only 
safety. Speak not, in the lightness of thine heart, that whieh may be 
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thine eternal ruin! Sneer on—sneer on, if thou likest; 
never be thou wifty at the expense of thy soul's salvation.” 

“ Why, I didn’t mean exactly that; but"— 

“Peace! I know what thou wouldst say; vet, can it be that thou 
art one of those who tread profanely such hallowed ground, and dese 
crate this, the high altar of wisdom. Thy lips would be sealed, frie ad, 
with awe, could you but look back with me upon those who have pass- 
ed away. Ay, ‘twas then, truly, a noble sight, to see a chosen band 
of goodly youths, firm in faith, and toiling together in the glorious strug- 
gle—strong minds striving for that knowledge that almost passe th un- 
de ‘rstanding, and bold, dauntless hearts, battling for the mastery ; and 
yet preparing themselves the while for the good work—ay, for the 
work profitable to the soul.” 

And as he spoke, his small gray eye seemed to sparkle with unnatu- 
ral brilliancy—his countenance, as it became animated, assumed a still 
more youthful cast—his frame swelled with conscious pride, and the 
entire sinister expression, which had at first impressed me so unfavor- 
ably, gave place to an appearance of high and conscious integrity, 
The effect, too, upon myself, was scarce less surprising. His anima- 
tion had inspired me with confidence in his reality, and, strange as it 
may seem, | all at once felt myself as much attracted by his manner, 
and in love with his person, as ifhe had been for the last year my own 
room-mate, 

“| say, friend Enoch,” cried I, pushing, at the same time, the glass 
towards him, “ take something to warm you ; you'll find it the genuine 
brand, and | can recommend it from expenence.” Accordingly, | 
filled his glass with the rich, oily liquor, and passed it over to him, al- 
though, | must confess, 1 had my doubts, at the moment, whether a 
being of his nature would deign to indulge. ‘To my utter astonishment, 
however, he quaffed it off as naturally as any of my roistering class- 
mates would have done, exclaiming, as he smacked his lips— 

“ Ah, truly, that was good—better even than beer of the first strike. 
And, now that I remember, verily it reminds me of a strange mixture 
that our kind old friend, the Dean, used to take daily, to cure his rheu- 
matics, as he called them. But I forgot to ask you, sir, whether 
Deans are as good now as they were of old; and the Treasurer, too, 
does he continue to afford the choice feasts that he was wont to give 
fifty years ago, when term-bills became due ?” 

“ What Deans !—Treasurer—usury—twenly per cent.—fe vasts,” I 
stammered forth in a broken voice ; and then, perceiving his astonish- 
ment, immediately added, “ By no means, friend—by no means ; we stu- 
dents—that is, we who attend college, take care of ourselves, and save 
the Faculty the trouble. Oddfish, man ! ' do you think that we, lads of —of 
spirit, of the present day, would deign to eat where there was no li- 
cense, and where a stray exclamation or two might get us a warning ? 
Why, man alive, you are behind the age by half a century.’ 

“Behind the age'—an exclamation! Verily, friend, 1 fear me 
thine exclamations savor less of good than evil, and that even thy 
studies are any thing but those that Tully speaks of, when he assures 


yet never— 
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us, ‘ Hee studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant. Secundas 
res ornant, adversis solatium et perfugium prabent ; delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris ; pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.’” 

“ Ah, friend, speak English, if you please. I know you are mum- 
bling something about rustication ; but though, heaven knows, | havn't 
got up a morning this term that I did not expect to be read out of the 
ranks before sunset, yet—still, |—Il—am not to be laughed at—so speak 
English, if you please. Besides, Tully, as you call him, is not one of 
my text books.” 

“ What, sir! and do you not now continue, as formerly, to practice 
the usage, as well as the theory, of the Latin tongue 

* Why, you see, the truth is,” replied 1, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulder, “ we think it sufficient, now-a-days, simply to get an insight 
into the language—that is, to become sufficiently versed in it to be able, 
with the aid of dictionary and grammar, to catch a glimpse of the 
meaning ; but the beauty—the classic style—the prosody, and all such 
humdrums, are now exploded. We leave all such things to those 
plodding dolts called scholars, who dig away at them as though ‘twere 
their dinner. My chum, by the by, is one of them, and although, 
generally, a good kind of a fellow, yet he becomes horridly dull when 
he dons his Latin toga.” 

“In good sooth, sir, you are a most ungracious youth. Latin toga, 
say you with a sneer! Verily, sir, but it was different fifty years ago,” 
And pray what profit dost thou hope to reap from that smattering in- 
sight, as ye call it—from that precious skill of thine, that detects here 
and there a passage, and even makes that, | dare say, sound like the 
jargon of a shaveling who knows only his Pax vobiscum? What 
woul dst” — 

“Stop, stop, friend ; not quite so fast, if you please. Your remark 
is, | confess, somewhat true; but apply it, man—apply it. For my 
own part, | have a thorough contempt for all such antiquarian lore. 
Besides, you must know, sir, that men no longer act, as formerly, the 
part of old women, in keeping family secrets ; so, why push every thing 
else out of their brains by cramming Latin in?” 

* Young man, can you tell me for what purpose you came here ?” he 
replied, in a harsh, grating tone. 

“In truth can I, old crusty, and that readily,” replied I, * for, as you 
might guess, it was through no free will of mine own that | came, 
but the old folks that sent me. ‘They thought that I wanted polishing, 
and so here | came to get it. But, sir, to change the trumps, will you 


be kind enough to point out the benefit a man of action derives from 
such studies ’” 


* In an old manuscript, made out in 1727, we find the following: 

* Orders of Yale College, chap. 14.—All undergraduates, except freshmen, who shall 
read English into Greek, shall read some part of ye Old ‘Testament out of Hebrew 
into Greek in ye morning, and shall turn some part of ye New Testament out of ye 


English or Lattin into ye Greek att ye time of rescitations, before they begin to rescite 
ye original tongues.” 
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“ What! and do you still cling to your baby-thoughts, like a mother 
to her first-born! Verily, friend, 1 could almost despise you. But 
no,” and he lowered his voice, as if apparently speaking to himself, 
“no! | should rather pity thee; for ignorance never knows itself. 
Yea, I should even remember, that Thought is as eternal and inde- 
structible as matter, and that all pass through the same series of puny 
concepuons. Nor, again, should | forget, that even those who are 
highest, once prided themselves upon ideas which they now would teach 
others to discard. Yes, yes, friend,” he exclaimed, turning full upon 
me, “1, too, was once there, and even thought with you, as | blundered 
over my grammar to the village schoolmistress.” 

“ Well, sir, proceed,” | muttered between my teeth, my anger be- 
ginning to rise at his contemptuous tone. 

“And do you, then, seriously ask the question? Nay, I will not 
insult your own good sense by answering it ; but look abroad for your- 
self{—look around you. What ranks your statesmen so high above the 
bustling multitude—who can declaim equally as loud’? Ay, ‘tis 
knowledge, triend—knowledge! Why is it that ye pay such court 
and honor to the man of letters? Ay, ‘tis his knowledge that ye won- 
derat. Yes, look—see, who stand in the high places of the syna- 
gogue, and have the care of both body and soul—if it be not those 
well versed in all the lore of the ancients, even to the unraveling the 
Coptic speech. Yes, yes, friend, believe it, ‘tis knowledge makes the 
man—‘ Saprentta omnibus prestat,’” 

“ | have no doubt but you think so, Mr. Enoch, or whatever you are 
called ; but | tell you, sir, it’s all trash—it’s all humbug; and as for 
your Latin, the only thing | ever heard worth a straw, and the only 
thing | could ever yet remember, was old Monsieur Plautus’ dying 
speech— 


* Miser homo est, qui ipse sibi, quod edit, querit, et id wgre invenit ; 
Sed ille est miserior, quiet wmgre qurrit, et nihil invenit: 
Ille miserimu’st, qui, quom esse cupit, quod edit, non habet.’ 


There, sir—there is Latin for you, and Latin worthy of the name.” 

“Tut, tut, friend; I see thy drift. Truly thou wouldst be thought a 
genius, and therefore despiseth what others make the most of. But 
genius never yet proved a glutton. Still, now | bethink me, thou 
mayest not be so faulty after all, for surely thou hast at thy tongue’s 
end all the beauties of our mother language—all the chosen parts of 
the English classics. Is not this the reason why thou art so tender 
about intrusions upon thy brain ’” 

“Out of it again, sir—clean out. It is true, I can talk about them 
as long and as loud as any one, and, indeed, some of them | have even 
gone so far as to read—the ‘ ‘Tale of the Tub,’ for instance. But you 
see, we have, now-a-days, ‘ Macaulay’ in their stead , and as he tells 
us what we ought to think about them, we save both time and trouble. 
By the by, you ought to read him—he’s much better than‘ Mr. Shaks- 
peare,’ and not half so much chopped up. The truth is, | do hate that 
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way ‘Billy’ has of shuffling off on other men’s backs what he's 
ashamed to say himself.” 

“ And who is it, pray, that thus arranges your ideas? Who did you 
say ’” 

“ Why, Macaulay, to be sure, and Wilson, and Smith, and Jeffrey, 
and Allison, and ‘Talford—all splendid writers, too—splendid! Seem 
to know every thing, and you can learn it all in less than no time. 
The fact is, there’s where | get all my history; and | found out the 
other day, from one of them, who was King Charles’ cook's scullion, 
the which, I dare say, Hume never once mentions.” 

“ By my troth, friend, but | believe thee. Mention it! No, not he, 
I'm sure. What a pity, too, that he did not! for then, forsooth, thou 
might’st have read him.” 

“That's it—that's it; exactly my idea. Why, you are improving 
fast—quite sensible that—and, moreover, I venture to assert, (although 
] havn't read it,) that his work is not half so charming as ‘ Jesse’s Court 
of England,’ in which he speaks of the Dutchesses and their loves.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt, | dare say ; but did it never strike thee, friend, 
what an inconsistent person thou art’? id it never occur to you as 
passing strange, that one should stickle for his own way so vehement- 
ly, as thou dost, in every thing else, and yet sufler himself to be led by 
the nose in his ideas about books, and statesmen, and facts’? Say, 
friend, did it never cross thy mind to inquire which was the greatest 
slave—he whose passions are restrained, or he whose thoughts are 
hectored over?” 

“ By thunder! I never thought of that. But what would we do 
without them? For my own part, | never had an original idea in my 
life, and never expect to have, and yet, how to get along without them 
I can't see. I never even read a dispute, unless it is either borrowed, 
or taken verbatim from some book on the subject—so, how do you 
think | would keep up my reputation for smartness, if it was not for 
the Modern British Classics ?’ 

“Thy reputation! Verily, verily, a brave one it must be. Thy re- 
putation—God save us!—for smartness, too' Heaven forfend us! 
Prithee, man, didst thou ever think ?” 

* Not exactly,” replied I, with mouth agape, and anxiously awaiting 
some hints to be dropped as to the art. 

“Then, never attempt it, my most astute friend. Follow thou my 
advice ; and least of all, never bethink thee of books. For what will 
it profit thee, *‘ O amice ignorante'—what wiil it advantage thee, when 
others think so much better and cheaper. ‘ O vere Phrygia, neque 
enim Phryges.’” 

“ Precisely—exactly what I intended to say; you have just taken 
the words out of my mouth—all except the Latin. What do you say 
to clubbing together? [ do wish you were my room-mate—(take 
another glass)—instead of that crusty old chum of mine, who is eter- 
nally poking his old saws at me, and talking about study. Up with 
your tumbler, friend; here’s to Thomas Babbington Macaulay, the 


friend of the thoughtless.” 
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* And the fool of the learned,” he added, in his quiet way, as a sneer 
settled upon his lip. 

* What! into your sour crout again ? Cc ome, come, now, be easy — 
let's try that over again. What say you’? Here's to my chum—may 
study be the death of him.” 

“ Verily, friend, but I do admire thy chum most exceedingly. He 
is a wise man—a man of solid parts; yea, a fellow of wit, of humor, 
of sobriety and taste, | dare be sworn, and I drink to his prosperity. 
Here's at you.’ 

And off he tossed it, finishing with a smack of the lip, that seemed 
to exclaim, “ de profundis clamam.” As luck would have it, however, 
an extra flourish, which he attempted to execute as he took the glass 
from his mouth, gave his little Quakerish looking hat and wig a toss, 
which sent them across the room. At this instant, | opened my eyes, 
which had been shut tight while [ drained the last drop from the gob- 
let, and lo! to my utter wonderment, | saw suffusing his face a broad 
grin, which, having before seen, | could never forget. With one 
spring, | seized him by the collar, and giving a tug that sent the yel- 
low buttons, one and all, “ to their final home,” I exclaimed—" W hy, 
chum—what the thunder '—1s this you ”” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” and peal after peal of long, loud laughter was his 
only reply, for more than a minute. 

* And you were only hoaxing me—no ghost, after all, hey ’” 

“Ha! ha! ha! None in the world—ha! ha! ha! Only a joke— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

* And it was all fun you were after ’” 

* Nothing else intended—ha!' ha !” 

“ And that stuff you were prating about, was all—all humbug ’” 

“ Yes, all humbug——mere moonshine.” 

“Well! ha! ha! Didn't | say so from the beginning’? Wasn't I 
right, after all? Besides, I rather guessed it was you, from the way 
you took to that,” said 1, pointing to the empty de muohn, and wonder- 
ing the while whether that, too, was not mere moonshine, 

At this moment the college clock began to strike, in its sullen man- 
ner, the hour of midnight; and as the sound died away on the air, the 
wind moaned still more drearily without—the snow changed from its 
soft feathery flakes into hard pattering hail, and for once in my lile, a 
feeling of a-w-e stole over me as | crept noiselessly to bed. The 
truth was, | had tampered with a spirit that would not “ down.” 
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Cuancr may be safely predicated as the inherent quality of every 
thing, both material and immaterial. ‘This visible world around us pre- 
sents a continual scene of transition from one state to another on the 
part of cach and every one of its component elements. In like man- 
ner the principle finds as universal an operation in the phenomena of 
the moral world; for the mind, each moment of its active existence, 
acknowledges its power, in that tide of thought and feeling, which is 
constantly pouring its variegated waters through the channels of con- 
sciousness. Life in man continues only so long as the particles com- 

wing his body are passing away from this to another state in nature, 
con be said with equal truth, that “the life of the mind subsists 
only by the succession of feeling after feeling.”* In fine, the whole 
world, both physical and moral, as falling within the scope of both 
sense and reason, is one ‘ mighty system of changes.” 

In analyzing this universal principle of unceasing change, we detect 
the cause of its operation in the imperfection and consequent dependent 
nature of all created things, whether matter or mind; the mode in 
which it operates is the topic we shall consider. 

The idea of change presupposes a subject and an object. ‘To the 
former is given the name of cause; the latter is termed effect. ‘The 
mutual relation is that of antecedent and consequent—a power being 
supposed to reside with the one, and a susceptibility with the other. 
In this relation is founded the connection between cause and effect ; 
and when change is spoken of as a necessary quality of every thing, it 
is only a concise expression of the fact that a susceptibility resides in 
every thing for being influenced by a power foreign to itself. In the 
use of the term ‘every thing,’ we would be understood to modify its 
universality by the sole exception of the Deity. God changeth not; 
for He is the great “ | am that | am,” absolutely independent of every 
foreign influence. ‘To Him we must ultimately return as the great 
First Cause, back of which there exists none other, and which acts 











fe immediately by his own direct interposition, as well as mediately, 
through the established laws of nature, and the agency of animal life. 
i; Accordingly, we may include every influence whatsoever, that ope- 


rates in this world, under three general species of causality, viz: the 
Divine will, the agency of mind and animal life, and the laws of na- 
ture. Aristotle, in his catalogue of the efficient causes of events, men- 
tions chance, in addition to the above. Nor was this belief peculiar to 
that philosopher. Previous to the light of Divine Revelation, the gen- 
erality of mankind invested chance with an imaginary importance, 
which has since happily vanished ; but believers in a Superintending 
Providence at all ages have detected the error of conceiving that the 
events of the world are left to themselves, as arguing an unconscious, 
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or at least indifferent ruler of the Universe ; whereas, the operations 
of an overruling mind are to be traced by the intellectual eye, whither- 
soever it turns. Chance is found in modern vocabulary, as expressing 
only the operation of unknown secondary causes ; unattended by this 
idea, It 18 @ mere negation—a thing without entity—a conception only 
of the imagination, | 

The use of this word, therefore, in the sense of making any thing 
casual with respect to the Deity, must be pronounced impious. But 
owing to previous notions attached to the term, we employ it frequent- 
ly to designate secondary influences. Its use, with such a significa- 
tion, obviously involves no impropriety, and is required as a convenient 
mode of speech, when we would refer to events whereof the causes 
are either hidden in mystery or operate contrary to expectation. 

Such causes as the above constitute no small portion of those that 
actin the world. Reason and observation will support us in affirming 
that by far the greater part of the Machinery of Cause and Effect is 
hidden from the observation of human eye; and, as a consequence, 
that change takes place more from chance, than from cpuses of which 
man does or can take cognizance. 

Human knowledge, at the best, is but limited, and full of imperfec- 
lions, uncertainties, and seeming contradictions, 80 far as it does go. 
The mind is so constituted, that it overlooks in its widest scope a 
space, which is but a point in the boundless infinity of knowledge ; 
and yet so imperfect is the mental vision, even when employed upon 
this extremely limited field, that both the largest and the minutest ob- 
jects almost entirely escape observation; a clear image is formed on 
the mind’s retina of those only that constitute the medium between the 
two extremes. The intellect of man holds the same rank in the order 
of intelligent beings, that his body does in the extent of space. Both 
equally removed from the infinity of the great and the infinity of the 
small, occupy a midway place in creation. Reason is neither sufli- 
ciently comprehensive to grasp a truth of extreme magnitude, nor nice 
and delicate enough in its texture to seize upon the exceedingly minute. 
We have heard it likened by a homely, though truthful comparison, to 
a pair of tongs, whose arms open not wide enough to comprehend a 
house, nor fit together with sufficient accuracy to pick up a needle. 
Such being the very limited nature of the human mind, vain indeed 
were it for man to hope to embrace within his vision at a bird’s eye 
view, the whole of that boundless field of influences, which encircles 
all creation, and between whose most distant parts there exists an uni- 
versal sympathy. Here is represented the individual tendency of ev- 
ery event that has occurred since events first began to be. Every 
second, we may say, records an infinity of them; for this portion of 
time has been sufficient for hundreds of millions of men to act deeds, 
speak words, and conceive thoughts. It has witnessed the entrance 
into this world of thousands of new spirits, and the departure out of it 
of as many others. Nature, with her ten thousand laws, has been so 
many causes, producing effects. From every one of these events em- 
anates a subtile secret influence—oftentimes the most powerful from 
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those apparently insignificant—and it all swells the boundaries of the 
field over which man would vainly claim the power of perfect vision, 
Such is the history of one second only, and the world has lived six 
thousand years. ‘The eye of short-sighted man is able to dwell mere- 
ly upon the little dot of the present, in the midst of this vast space ; 
even there he can recognize only causes of midway importance—the 
very great and the very small alike escape observation. How futile 
his effurts to trace down through the vale of succeeding ages the true 
and entire influence of one single event in antiquity—take what one 
he may! ‘These individual influences, moreover, cross each other and 
become compound. No longer acting as single forces, they produce a 
resultant; this caps the climax of our confusion, With as much ap- 
proach to success might we endeavor to calculate the combined effect 
of the infinity of individual impulses that have caused matter to vibrate 
since the world’s creation; here is human ingenuity defied. What 
wus before a mystery now becomes perfect chaos, and we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the whole world, ourselves included, is un- 
der the control of causes unknown to all but God. We relinquish 
our claim to that which is the distinguishing prerogative of the Deity. 

Obviously, then, our acquaintance with the operation of cause and 
effect is extremely imperfect. Being limited by the boundaries of ob- 
servation and experience, its character is simply empiric. ‘The frequency 
with which we are in the habit of attributing things to chance, bears 
witness to the vast number of secret influences at work around us, 
These influences proceed mostly from cercumstances, over which we 
either have no control, or else if we have control, it is to no purpose, 
inasmuch as we are unacquainted before hand, with their bearing upon 
coming events. Our estimate of their importance is based only upon 
their palpable relations with the future ; unless these relations are 
glaring, and often unl ss their character is immediate, the circumstances 
pass by unnoticed, ‘The greatest events in history have owed their or- 
igin to causes, which were reckoned at the time too insignificant to 
meet with attention, or which, taking their rise in antiquity, had been 
silently accumulating force, until they burst upon the world with vol- 
canic violence. In revolutionary France, hidden fires had long been 
raging beneath the surface of society, and it required but a slight di- 
minution in the pressure of government to allow a vent for them. The 
birth of a Buonaparte at such a crisis in affairs, was an event proving 
a remarkable coincidence in destiny, for bringing about great ends, 
Some little incident, serving as a drop of water on the incipient flame 
that would otherwise wrap a city in conflagration, may prove a more 
powerful convervatist than an emperor's decree. 


* certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui inctu compressa quiescent.” 


Or, on the other hand, like a spark falling upon a magazine of powder, 
it has olten created greater upheavings in the elements of society than 
the most successful radicalist. In the first case, man does not recog- 
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nize the preventive, because the fires were checked before they burst 
upon his view ; and in the second case, he attributes the world-rending 
consequences to some favorite theory of “general progress,” that he 
would hug in his conceit of mind. 

low false a test, then, glo we apply to the importance of cireum- 
stances ; we call them great, when their effects are immediate ; God 
judges of them by their relations with Eternity. We turn our eyes to- 
ward those that glitter on the surface ; He regards them as unportant 
instruments of His will, none the less, because they operate under 
ground. It is His high prerogative to connect trifling causes with mo- 
mentous results, and thus overwhelm the vainly aspiring mind with 
confusion, and inculcate in all a sense of utter dependence. 

The discovery of America presents a continuous illustration of the 
truth of the-* remarks. Columbus was a man who may be said to 
have grow: out of the times in which he lived, and to have owed to 
the influeuce of external circumstances, in a great measure, the origin 
of that idea, which he himself regarded as a supernatural gift. ‘he 
distinguis'iing characteristic of the fifteenth century was a strong pas- 
sion for geographical discovery, and the glory surrounding that age 
proceeds from the sudden glare of light which then burst upon the eyes 
of Europe. Happily for our race was Columbus born in sueh an age : 
his naturally bold and original mind, nursed under influences stimu- 
lating to the most dormant, and enjoying an atmosphere of novelty and 
discovery, was strengthened to soar above old prejudices, and to ven- 
ture forth into domains of ‘Truth before unvisited. His great wea was 
fostered, too, by gleams of knowledge accidentally retlected from other 
men’s minds, 

Let us pursue this train of thought farther. A stranger, on foot, 
stopped at a Spanish convent to beg the pittance of a little bread and 
water. ‘The prior, happening to pass by, was styuck with his appear- 
ance, entered into conversation, and learned the particulars of lus story. 
That stranger was Columbus, and six years afterwards, when covered 
with ignominy, he was sorrowfully leaving Spain, a messenger over- 
took him. ‘The warm-hearted prior had effectually mterceded with 
the pious Isabella, as her “ ghostly adviser ;” and to a friendslup formed 
under circumstances so truly providential, have we reason to refer the 
discovery of America. How “ big with fate” was the impulse of the 
monk to notice the poor wanderer! Yet acted he calmly, and his heart 
beat none the quicker, though the destinies of unborn nations rested 
heavily upon him. Earth held its breath in suspense at such a con- 
juncture of events. Again—had the winds of heaven visited those 
three frail, deckless barks, with the customary violence of the tropics, 
none would have returned to tell of a new world. How many ages 
would it not have required to rekindle that idea, thus rudely quenched, 
ere men had gazed upon its glory! But these were circumstances, 
whose occurrence was not only possible, but even probable When 
we reflect upon the consequences to the world of an alternative, well 
may we tremble. 

Situations are frequent, where the fuure being involved in mystery, 
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we act indifferently, like men groping about in the dark, though on the 
one side be a precipice, and on the other the haven of our hopes. 
From the nature of the case all forethought is here useless. If the 
step is to be made in utter darkness, an hour's reflection can inform us 
no better, in what direction to make it, thgn the impulse of the mo- 
ment. In cases like this, circumstances supply the impulse, and un- 
der their influence man unconsciously acts. Yet how momentous are 
often the results, into which he thus unknowingly plunges! One more 
illustration from our former fruitful subject. A few days before the dis- 
covery of land, one or two birds had been observed to fly in a south- 
westerly direction, and Columbus was reluctantly induced by the prayers 
and threats of his companions, to change accordingly his course, which 
had hitherto been due west. Had this course remained unaltered, it 
would have carried him under the influence of the gull-stream, at once 
to the Eastern coast of Florida, and the whole course of Spanish dis- 
covery would have been changed , in all probability it would have ta- 
ken a direction along the Atlantic shores of North America, and a 
Spanish population have inherited the present territories of the United 
States. [tis impossible to conceive of the particular results, but most 
certainly the history of America, so far as dependent on local causes, 
would have been altered; and the history of the world, so far as 
shaped by America, would have experienced a radical change. And 
owing to what?) ‘The uncertain flight of a few birds, as interpreted by 
sailors blinded through fear. A trivial cause, truly, for such moment- 
ous consequences ; but trivial only in our eyes, from not perceiving 
with prophetic ken its legitimate results in futurity. In the view of 
the Omniscient it is one of the grandest causes that He has ever made 
use of in the dealings of His providence with our race. 

This is not an isolated instance of the kind ; history is full of sim- 
ilar examples of er though, from their apparent insignificance, 
they too olten pass by unnoticed and unrecorded. Doubtless, if we 
could trace events to their true origin, we should there discover some 
unheeded circumstance, upon which hinged the whole issue; while 
all the fine-spun theories, and philosophical speculations of our histo- 
rians, would dwindle down into mere modifying circumstances. ‘The 
Pilgrims—men destined to become in after ages the leaven of the 
Western world—were nearly equally divided during their deliberations 
in Holland, as to embarking for New England. ‘The majority of a 
few votes among those plain, world-despised men, has set a ball in 
motion that shakes thrones, overturns nations, and sheds a hallowed 
influence of education and Christianity upon the remotest corners of 
our globe. ‘The historian refers not these effects to the immorality of 
the Dutch nation, which we are told (Gov. Bradford) turned the bal- 
ance of divided opinion, and brought about this majority, but to the de- 
velopment of some general principles that he sees at work in the 
world. And it is"meet that he should do so; since it is impossible to 
know all the ten thousand circumstances connected by a positive ne- 
cessity with the occurrence of events, he must therefore search for 
causes of a different character. Yet the consideration of this truth 
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should take off the air of dogmatism that so often pervades histories, 
as though the writer were an entire master of the subject. 

It is interesting to picture to ourselves the probable consequences 
of a different issue in events, where that issue hangs upon the ace 
dental turn of a little circumstance, whose Importance at the time is 
unknown. Many startling chapters might be written in this book of 
plausible r results, and we need only alter a few facts, whose truth at 
first sight appears not worth insisting on, to make it true as Gospel 


record. ‘These facts constitute the Unnoticed Eras*® in History. ‘The 
waters of the ‘Tiber overflowing its banks was the preservation of the 
germ, from which sprang the Eternal City. ‘The happy expedient of 


the last of the Horatii, the valor of Cocles, the tears of Volumnia, the 
cackling of the goose, the one day's de lay of Hanmibal, the disclosure 
of the Cataline conspiracy by a libertine to his mistre ss, were all cir- 
cumstances trifling in themse ‘Ives, but of inconce ivable importance 

when viewed as so many connecting links in De stiny ; without eac h 
one of which being supplied, the rest of the chain, however perfect, 
would have proved unable to sustain the interests of Rome, and the 
fate of the world. ‘The fall of unexpected snows covered Buona- 
parte’s Russian campaign with disaster. ‘The issue of Waterloo de- 
pended on the arrival of Blucher’s reinforcement, which swollen riv- 
ers or unforeseen accidents might have delayed until too late for action ; 
and by how many other mere threads of circumstances can we con- 
ceive that the future history of Europe hung suspended on that occa- 
sion! 

It is a matter of frequent occurrence, that the deepest laid plans of 
an energetic statesman come to nought, and the measures of blockheads 
meet with success, Wisdom must often “to the kennell,” while stu- 
pid effrontery “ stands by the fire.” ‘This results from the impossibil- 
ity of making calculations to meet the actions and reactions in that in- 
visible chain of influences which interlinks all things together, with- 
out either our knowledge or will. ‘Thus is a connection established 
between the prince on the throne and the boot-black, or man in the gut- 
ter. Political events are more or jess attributable to the vibrations in 
this concatenation of society so unseen as to baffle all human pru- 
dence. Cardinal Bernis, on being asked the cause of his banishment, 
is re presented as philosophizing in the following strain on the instaluil- 
ity of Fortune: “| have traced to its source the stream that swept me 
from the throne; and at the source there sat a common suttler girl, the 


* The reader, who has become interested in this train of thought, is referred to an 
article under the above title, in Vol. X1, of this Magazine, where the subject is illus. 
trated by a variety of historical events, tastefully selected and disposed of. “ A «pi- 
der's most attenuated thread across the mouth of the cave that concealed Mahom- 
med,” observes the author, “ became a strong link in the adamantine chain of Desti- 
ny.” Had the issue of the battle between Charles Martel and the Moslem host been 
different, “we should have been wearing turbans instead of hats, and combed our 
beards instead of shaving them.” 

VOL. XIL 
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arbiter of my fortunes, whose ill graces I had the misfortune to incur. 
A drunken stable boy, who wanted to marry her, was dismissed from 
my service. She fell at my feet and entreated pardon for the red- 
nosed bridegroom ; | repe ‘lied the request. She ran to her special 
— tor, a young lieutenant of the guards; and he to the wife of the 
Comptroller General. The latter was induced to sp weak tome; I did 
not listen to the application. He, incensed thereat, complained of me 
to his mistress, a chambermaid of the Marchioness de Pompadour. 
She said heaven knows what of me to the Marchioness—the Mar- 
chioness heaven knows what to the King—in short, | received a most 
gracious letter, in which it was intimated that [ might change my 
abode in France for whatever country might be most agreeable.” In 
ancient times it was said that Athens governed Greece, Themistocles 
governed Athens, his wile Themistocles, and his SoOTl his Wile; so 
that a youth's whims were felt throughout the length ard breadth of 
Cree 
This subject becomes invested with still more woudertul and start- 
ling interest, when we consider the extent of its application with re- 
ference to individuals. Indeed, so forcibly is the mind struck with the 
extreme latitude of the principle of “ seeret influences,” that, judging 
from the effects of known causes, it becomes a question, problematical 
to say the least, whether the whole of that diflerence in mind and char- 
acter which we observe in those around us, cannot be sufficiently ac- 
counted for as the eflect of the comparatively infinite number of un- 
known causes. It is a rule in reasoning, not to attribute to Nature 
what can be explained on philosophical principles ; and on this argu- 
ment have disbelievers in natural distinctions rested their opinions. 
On second sight, however, it must be seen, that though the rule be 
just, the present case does not allow of its application ; for, admitting 
that a difference in external circumstances may be adequate to produce 
the variety in mind and character, yet has it no power to cause that 
corresponding variety in physical de velopment, which is more oi less 
attendant upon the former. So far as we credit phrenology, we ac- 
knowledge an original mental difference between men, as they come 
from the hand of their Maker. ‘The tell-tale face discloses to the ex- 
perienced eye the workings of the soul behind it, as with but half- 
smothered light it illumines the features with animation, and betr: LVS its 
character in the countenance, through which it would find expression. 
From the mysterious connection that is known to exist between the 
material and the immaterial in our constitution, it seems to be a physi- 
cal necessity that different minds should be encased in different 
moulds. The expansive or low forehead ; the fully or slightly devel- 
oped posterior portion of the head ; the eye—deep set, and fi: ishing the 
transmissions of the gem within, or mild, tender and blue ; the mouth— 
“wreathed in smiles,” or curled with a perpetual sneer—lips com- 
pressed, or vacillating with every feeling; are all indices of innate 
qualities of soul, and types set up ‘by nature, faintly to shadow forth the 
veiled realities within. 


But, whether or not the influence of circumstances be sufficient to 
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account for the whole of this difference, observable among mankind, 
certain it is, that in this way can be explained a great part of it. The 
original, individualizing principles of our nature, if such, indeed, there 
be, must necessarily become so thoroughly remodeled by a life- 
tume’s subjection to the action of this all-pervading power, that when 
an old man comes to die, it appears as though no traces would be 
found of his primitive cast of mind. One of the broadest channels 
through which change pours a torrent of influence to effect this, con- 
sists in that quality of the human mind, termed association, by which 
different objects are connected together by a hidden bond, and one 
thought passing through the intellect, opens an avenue for the entrance 
of others. In each man’s world of thought, but few ideas stand dis- 
tinct by themselves. ‘The rest, in the origin and course of their ex- 
istence, have become involved in some tissue of accompanying thought ; 
and so general is the action of affinity, as they repose together in the 
brain, that when we would draw forth one, we almost invariably find 
it connected with a long train of others. ‘The process of this connec- 
tion is unseen, and made manifest only by its effects. Man neither 
pretends, nor is, to any extent, able to regulate its operations. ‘The 
consequence is, that a multiplicity of ideas, by a kind of necessity, en- 
ter the mind, in the selection of which he has no part. When we re- 
flect, then, how large a proportion of our thoughts visit us through this 
inlet of association, and how litte our wills have to do with the forma- 
tion of these associations, we must be struck with the broad sphere 
that is here given to the operation of chance in the determining of 
human character. 

The truths, with respect to casual circumstances, which have al- 
ready been commented upon, as applicable to the course of events at 
large, obtain also in the lives of individuals, and present themselves the 
more clearly, because each man has only to consult his own experi- 
ence im order to realize the fact. When reverung to our previous 
lives, we recall to the memory how, from causes either utterly beyond 
our control, or esteemed trivial, and at ted Upon as such, have emanate d 
consequences involving our well-being in both this world and the next, 
the mind feels crushed under a sense of the weakness of its own re- 
sources, and its dependence on what is extraneous. Never were 
friendships formed by any previous determination , yet the mutual in- 
fluence of two minds, in such a state, passes all our conception. ‘To 
some unlooked-for incident does well nigh every one trace having 
caught in his heart the seeds of Divine ‘Truth, whose fruit is to be life 
everlasting. Such is the connection between the mind within and the 
world without, that all the objects of sense and sight in the latter, with 
which the former becomes conversant, leave each their own trace to- 
ward writing out final character. ‘The circumstances of climate and 
natural scenery, are rife with influence, either to freeze up or open the 
wells of feeling in the bosom of man—either to smother or nkindle 
the sparks of grandeur in his soul. No event Is so fleeting as not to 
cast an abiding image on the mirror of his mind—no influence so 
slight, as not to touch strings in his heart that will vibrate throughout 
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eternity. What these events and influences are, accident only de- 
termines. Man's part is passive—often unconscious. Sleeping or 
waking, we hear not the airy footsteps of the secret influences that, 
like so many ministering spirits of His will, the Superintending Mind 
employs as links in the great chain of cause and effect. ‘They whisper 
in our ears the startling secrecies of dreams, and conduct us through the 
“mysteries of waking vision.” At one time, as the phantom ot wealth, 
they throw a golden hue about us; at another time, assuming the form 
of love, or ambition, we are led captives of fate, and parts of a grand 
system of means, whose ultimate end is the glory of God. What a 
glorious day will that one be, when, with a vision refined from the 
grossness of materiality, we shall scan the entire ficld of influences,— 
God shall justify His providence to the minutest event, and the whole 
universe will break forth in one burst of admiration and praise to the 
Omniscient ! 

In fine, so hidden from our eyes are the undercurrents that toss us 
about on the ocean of lile, that many men, feeling their ability to con- 
trol their destinies, have subsided into the listlessness of Fatalism. 
‘This is the religion of despair. But how cheering is the thought to the 
Christian, that there is a Divinity which “ shapes our ends,” whose in- 
telligence hath numbered the hairs of our heads, who impersonates infi- 
nite power employed by infinite goodness, and causes all things to work 
together for good to them that love him. ‘Though circumstance weave 
the woof of fate, yet it is but a spindle in His hand, forming the check- 
ered web of life as He has predestined. Our duty, and the true philos- 


ophy of living, consist in this, that, guarded alike from the rocks of pre- 
sumptuous self-reliance, and the mazes of desponding Fatalism on the 


broad sea of life, we choose the midway path of energy, tempered by 
humility and trust. 


SONG OF THE DEWDROP. 


When leaf and flower are sleeping, | Then, silently descending 
And closed is mortal eye ; Where night has thrown her robe, 
When only stars are keeping My form of spirit blending 
The night-watch in the sky ; In one pure, pearly globe, 
And often through the quiet air, I nestle in the greenwood bowers, 
Like call of sentinel, Beneath the spreading trees, 
Bursts suddenly the meteor’s glare, And give new fragrance to the flowers— 
Proclaiming, ** All is well ;” New freshness to the breeze ; 
When in the glen the fairies meet, Within the lily’s cup I creep, 
Or on the velvet lawn, On footstalk waving high, 
And tread the dance with airy feet, And there in fragrant chamber sleep, 
Till cockcrow hails the dawn,— Rocked by the night-wind’s sigh. 
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Or, where the flow'rets, failing, Beyond the skylark's utmost range, 


Lie parched by noonday blaze, I meet my susters there. 


There, sweetest balin exhaling, And there we sport on zephyr's wing, 


‘Their drooping heads I rawe. In light and airy form ; 


Upon the woodbine’s cell I rest, Or in the tempest gathering 


And bid it droop no more ; We ride upon the storm. 
Or, folded in the rose's breast, ’ 
Its fading bloom restore. | From setting sun, at even, 
Thus, through the silent night, I add We catch the latest beams, 
New life to all the scene ; And spreading o'er the heaven 
My baliny kiss makes nature glad A purple glory gleams. 
With hue of deeper green. O'er all the sky we cast a shroud 
Of black and murky night ; 


And when the dawn is breaking And paint the rainbow on the cloud 


ye ° 
Phe eastern hills along, In the returning light. 





And woodland choirs, awaking, Again we seek the thirsting earth 


Pour forth their matin song ; In gently falling shower ; 
When purple blush on eastern cloud 


Or give the stormy lighting birth, 
Foretells the rising sun; 


And wield its wrathful power. 
And watchful fowl, with clarion loud, 


Proclaims the day begun ;-- We drop upon the ocean, 
Then every bush, and every stem, And ream the waters wide, 
Is fringe d with dewdrops bright— Or rock with gentle motion 
On every leaf, a sparkling gem Upon its swelling tide. : 
Hangs glittering in the light. We eparule on the wavelet's crest, 
When light winds whisper low, 





But when the sun is sweeping And ride upon the billow’s breast, 


The morning clouds away, When angry tempests blow. 


And through the night-mists peeping, We chase each other on the wave, 


Pours down a warmer ray— And dash upon the strand ; 


Again my crystal form I change, 


The bleak and sunny shore we lave, 
And wafted on the air, 





And die upon the sand. 


MAGNALIA PEDESTRIA; 
OR, 


LEAVES FROM A PEDESTRIAN'S NOTE BOOK. 


Reaper—gentle or simple—dear or cheap—respected, or with no 
spectacles at all—frown not on this feeble attempt to amuse your fan- 
cy, or beguile your ‘ tedious hours ; and if, after perusing with inverted 
nostrils, curled lip, and knotted brow, these humble pages, you find 
them, like the barren fig-tree, nought but ‘ leaves'—dry leaves—don’t 
denounce me for soiling the virgin purity of the immaculate paper, but 
reflect, and solace yourself with the reflection, that “if 1 hadn't done 
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it, somebody else would.” Accept, then, these “ Leaves,” (don’t call 
them leavings,) “from a Pedestrian’s Note Book.” We can’t say, 
strictly speaking, that we had a “ Note Book :” the simple truth is, that 
we hadn't any. Yet, as this furnishing the public with “ Scraps from 
my Portfolio,” “ Leaves from my Note Book,” and other private etce- 
teras, is a very fashionable, and therefore a very agreeable thing; of 
course such a pattern of humility as “we,” will be pardoned for this 
pleasing fiction. Attend, then, to the relation of some adventures, 


“ Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” 


I beg one favor, my friend! Should I (to use a beautiful metaphor) 
tread, with my rough pedestrian foot, on your intellectual corns, or 
should [ become too pungent for your cultivated sense, forgive my heed- 
less injury. 

“ Nune favete auribus,” and in those last named articles “ go your 
length.” [ll tell you some stories, part fancy and part fact, of the 
‘highways and byways’ of a pedestrian life. If you wish to read po- 
etry on the subject, go to Wordsworth—to anybody, but don’t come to 
me; if you wish to read what I'm going to write—why, read it. Now 
lor it 


THE DEPARTURE. 


One “ brightro-symor-ning” T took up my—boots, and put them on. 
“Fudge,” you say. But stop, my dear sir! have you never heard that 
“order is Heaven's first law”’ Nothing should be done without or- 
der' Now, had you held your peace, we should have gone faster— 
so learn wisdom for the future. Of course [ put on my boots—why 
shouldn't 1?) Do you think that a man of polish is to go without boots 
(of polish) because you don’t lke to read about it?) Oh! my country ! 
my country! Tf such ruthless invaders of all that is deautiful in Na- 
ture are allowed to attack thy peace, what evils have we not to fear 
for thee! Tlaving donned our *trotter cases,’ we took our departure 
from the ‘scenes of our childhood’ in a very serious frame of mind. 
Such was our departure, “ Our, our? Who's we? who did you go 
with?” Ah! sir, you don't recollect! System, sir, system. 


MY COMPANION, 


My fellow traveler was a man, who would, by some, have been con- 
sidered as varying slightly from his usual stature, while more practised 
observers might have dissented from this opinion. His nose was cast 
in a massive mould, and the beautifully chiseled lip, mouth, and chin, 
strikingly reminded one of the exquisite statuary of Ancient Egypt. 

Shall we tell you his name’? The name known in every civilized 
country on the face of the earth, as that of the intelligent, refined gen- 
tleman, who combines in his own person more graces of beauty, more 
accomplishments in art, than any one living ? : 
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The name of this gentleman is * known in every quarter 


of the globe, as the name of the accurate scholar, the munificent phi- 
lanthropist, the perfect man. * Superat capite et cervicibus altis ’ 


Are you fond of poetry, kind reader’ Then slake your thirst for 
the waters of Helicon, by a copious draught from the gushing spring 
which we discovered on “ the big rock on Holyoke’s heights.” The 
poetry was written by some forlorn being, who styles him, her, or ttsell, 
“a lover of Nature.” Surely he's an ardent lover, very ; the thoughts 
show a sublime enthusiasm that’s perfectly inde scribable We give 
you the effusion of this limpid spring, * verbatim, literatim, et punetu- 
atun.” Read and wonder: 


“ From the big rock on Holyoke’s heights, 
wee & many others found much delight 
From its lofty sumit we viewed the 
spacious vale, & with our lungs the 
pure air inhaled. © what a sigiit 
Owlhat a work ws there beheld on 
holyokes height, Tix not of Man, 
Tis not of Beauty Te the work of 
our Creator God. 
The Author of nature. The 


Source of every blessing 


You will peree've that the author has the same devout habit of mind 
that many other great poets of our language are said to possess. Why 
may we not now indulge in hopes for the improvement and elevation 
of sacred song ’ 


CANINE CURIOSITY. 


We don't propose, reader, kind, of course, (not kind o° coarse.) to 
entertain you with a disquisition on the natural history of the useful 
quidrupeds, yclept dogs. "Phat isn’t our purpos “What, then, is 
it?” Oh! mortal! had you the penetration of a—(O Din Dewque, for 
a simile '!)—a toasting-fork, you already would have discovered, with 
exact minuteness, the subject of this * Leaf,” and would have traced, 
with philosophic eye, its relations to individual happiness, and the wel- 
fare of the human race. Since you're not a toasting-fork, [am con- 
Strained to give a minute account of what took place at the —— ho- 
tel. Now for the story—ahem! In the spacious bar-room of the 


* A more particular description of the personal appearance of Mr. ---———, will 
be found in the “ Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Magazine of Fashion, Literature, and the 
Fine Arts,” for the months of Jan., Feb., March, April, May, June, July, Aug , Sept., 
Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1845. Also in the corresponding Nos. of the previous year. As 
will there be seen, Mr. ————— is connected with some of the best families in Eng- 
land and on the continent. The Count de is originally from the same stock, 
while the beautiful and accomplished Lady isa near kinswoman. 
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hotel in the beautiful village of ——-——, there was no dog, that we 
recollect.“ How was there any thing canine, then?” Stop, my dear 
sir! Presume not on your own penetration, or I shall consider you, 
not a p-pp-y, but another quadruped—an ‘I3-got-ist. He! he! won't 
you keep silence after that? “ As [| was saying,” there was in that 
bar-room a cane, my * private hickory,’ endeared to me by faithful ser- 
vice and cherished associations, for 1 cut it on “the big rock on Hol- 
yoke's heights.” The cane was there. “ Mine host” of the ho- 
tel was also there. ‘This ve ry respectable personage, after informing 
the assembled company that in consequence of sundry applications of 
* legal suasion,” it h: id become his fixed and unalterable determination 
to vend the * striped pig,” through all coming time, and after exhaust- 
ing his eloquence in maledictions upon the gentlemen who had endea- 
vored thus to ‘persuade’ him, laid profane hands (not oaths) on my, 

my private hickory, and thus soliloquized : 

“This is one of ‘em, one of the re-al eudgels; jings! how heavy it 
is' Ld rather have no stick at all, than have that.” “ Pooty goo-ed 
land, where that growed!” chimed in another of the gentry of . 
‘ A-bout ten cauds tthe aiker, Ish’d thinkaintit’? Tlow old is it? les- 
see—one—two—three.” How much longer the discussion would 
have continued, I* know not, had not the owner of the cane 


* Risen, and with hideous outery rushed between.” 


bape wy cane, sir! and it didn’t grow on very good land! It grew 

“the big roc ‘k on Holyoke heights. Nov a very good place fora 
catia ‘ld, sir!” (Caupo attonitus respondet,) No-al-ura-no-Sir! (Ea- 
eunt Pedestru.) 


IMPIETY. 


Were you ever hungry? Really hungry? Not hungry, as are the 
mass of mankind, but awfully, desperately, savagely hungry ? If you 
ever were, youre my man. If you never were, I'm sorry for you. 
You may cease to re ad, for though you read, you can form no proper 
conception of what is written, Listen, then, O hungry man, and thou, 
O!—tother one, go, imitate the example of the ancient painter, who 
ate an immoderate supper of raw pork, that he might be delighted with 
a vivid conception of the nightmare.  Imitate his spirit; dou't eat the 
pork, but go without “ wittles,” for a day, ave, and a night too, and 
then, having walked two or three parasangs, you may profitably read. 
Come then, O bungry one, imagine the le asned —— in your po- 
sition. See, as he seats himself at a we Il-spre ‘ad table, how his eyes 
dilate with pleasure. See, how after roving from sweet to sweet, ‘his 


* Those curious on this point, may refer to the * Book of Fate.” ‘The second vol- 
ume of the abridged edition will be found to contain all necessary information with 
regard to this point. Should any one, however, be desirous to make an accurate and 
minute investigation, they can consult the original edition, in four vols. quarto 
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eyes fasten their stedfast, affectionate gaze upon one object. 
pumpkin, or, to use the good downright vankee, a punkin’ pie 

Listen! you can almost hear the silent voice within, as it says ina 
transport of affection, * dulce decus meum.” Such was the conduct 
such the anticipations of . “Butah! the spoiler came '” 

Seated at the same table with our Mr. , Was a gentleman, 
who, to use the current phrase, * had a brick in his hat. Moreover, as 
you will see, the brick must have been of considerable dimensions and 
weight. After sundry maudlin evolutions, this ‘top-heavy’ gentleman 
hegan to consider, mentally, the utility of the * small plate’ which was 
furnished for his use. After some silent reflection, he became so 
strikingly convinced of the demerits of the small plate, that he eX- 
claimed, with the profanity of a pierate, * D—n the small plate,” (giv- 
ing ita toss,) “what's the use of it?” 

The “small plate,” obedient to the laws of matter, described a par- 
abola, and alighted ‘splosh,’ directly in the centre of the object se 
dearly cherished by the affections of ————. Shocking impiety ' 
‘The beautiful result of the labor of the avriculturist, the mariner. the 
mechanic, the housemaid, lies a piel of ruins; a pretiable calamity, 
truly. It would naturally be a source of overwhelming affliction to the 
sensitive mind of —— »yethe did not repien. Not he! for af- 
fictions only purify noble minds, and give their excellencies new lustre. 


It isa 


SOMETHING RACY, 


Were vou ever too late for the cars’ You have been, hey? Isn't 


it exhilarating? What a beautiful thrill it sends through all your 
faculties! Tlow much your delight is increased, when you happen to 
be only just too late ; so near early, that you're quite sure that the ears 
started before their time. Oh, it's nice—very! But | mustn't dilate 
on this subject, though there’s only one quite equal to it—and that ts, 
the one we're going to write of. A race with time is a very racy sub- 
ject, if well treated! We'll tell you of a race againsttime. In a cer- 
tain place, there is a certain depot of a certain Railroad Co. Ona 
certain day, ata certain time in that certain day, certain individuals 
purchased certain tickets of a certain ticket-master, for certain seats in 
a certain car of a certain train of cars, belonging tothe certain Railroad 
Co. aforesaid. In the possession of the certain individuals aforesaid, 
there was a certain knapsack, which was not in their possession. 
Do you call that a paradox’? "Tain’t. It was im their possesston, but 
they hadn’t it with them. (‘There's where | haave you.) As the bell 
of the locomotive attached to the cars aforesaid, was giving its last 
ding, ding-dong, it (not the bell) struck the minds of the travelers 
aforesaid, that the knapsack, containing all their worldly goods, or rather 
evils, (for it had nought but three dirty shirts, &c.) was leftin the bag- 
gage-room of the House! ‘The traveler who had the more ex- 
tended natural facilities for progress, forthwith darted off in quest of 
the treasure. You should have seen his speed. You would have 
thought him a Camilla in breeches,— 


VOL. all 9 
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“ Ila vel intact segetis per surnma volaret 
Gramina, nec teneras cursu lacsisset aristas : 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti, 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret wquore plantas.” 


Soon the learned sees a pair of limbs, flitting through the depot, 
a la “streak of lightning,” and jumping hastily on the /ast car of the 
retreating train. Soon - _who from the first had “smelt a rat,” 
finds his fears contirmed and his expectations ratified. ‘The cars, like 
the car of Juggernaut, rolled off on their iron track, crushing in their 
onward course the affections and hopes of that interesting couple, 
and mvself. Mr.—— was the “ fiscal agent ;” but, on the other hand, 
[ had the wearing apparel of the company, which I have just described. 
Perhaps you'll say, * that made you even.” It may have done so, but 
I must confess L felt rather odd. Railroad companies, as you've prob- 
ably discovered, don’t carry passengers for nothing. ‘They even go so 
fur as to provide, in every train of cars, a biped, (we can’t always say 
more in his favor,) termed a conductor. lad I fallen into the hands of 
one of those, | even now shudder to think of what might have been my 
fate. But, thanks to my stars! I had the good fortune to meet witha 
conductor who was a gentleman. “ ‘Ticket, sir,” said he. “ You 
must let me go on lick, sir,” said I, relating my doleful story. “ All 
right, sir!” said he cheerfully, and on tick | went. He was a gentle- 
man, wasn't he? © yes! a most particular gentleman. [| wish he 
was a razor-strop, so that there could be “a few more left of the same 


sort!” May thy shadow never be less, my friend !—thy day be never 
darkened ! 

L laughed “some,” when I looked in the cars where was, and 
he wasn't there. | guessidid,a few. Didn't]? “Ono! notin the 
least, by no means, certainly not!” Perhaps, after L left the cars, 
the woods didn't ring with laughter. /’rehaps they did! “ And fur- 
ther the deponent saith not.” 


“, noat! A BOAT! TO CROSS THE FERRY!” 

Did you ever see a Aorse-boat? Never? 
oh, igneramus that thou art! Aye, find one ; and having found it, see 
it, although it isn’t a sea-boat. Look at its venerable quadrupeds, who, 
like wine, appear to grow better by age. Curiously inspect its com- 
plicated machinery; and having thus made yourself a master of the 
subject, you will be able to form some idea of the appearance and con- 
dition of one that “ we” saw, beached on the verdant shores of the Con- 
necticut. You've noticed—havn't you!—near these bvuats, a stake, 
(not steak,) remarkable neither for its accurate proportions, nor for its 
general beauty. You've seen the shining tin horn on that stake, and 
perhaps you've tried to blow it. It“ goes hard ;” don’t it? 

It you Aavn’t noticed the stake, and havn’t seen the horn, and hava’t 
tried to blow it, we can inform you, that there are such stakes—that 
upon them are shining tin horns—and that these horns are hard to 
blow. ‘They are—* they ain't nothin’ else.” As I said, we saw the 


Then go and find one, 
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boat; we saw, too, the stake and the horn, but we did not «ee the fer- 
ryan. Supposing our Charon to be ata distance, we seized and wind- 
ed “the mellow horn.” After many contortions of countenance, and 
abundant redness of phiz, we extracted from “ the mellow horn’’ a most 
unmellow “toot tov-00-o0t, hoot-toot-ta-hoot.” Aller one of us had 
“exhausted the subject” and his lungs, the other tried his powers ; but 
still no ferryman came. We waited with the silence ot despair, untl 
just as we declared our intention of leaving the inhospitable shores, 
the ferryman appeared, as if by magic, belore us! © Where did vou 
come from!” was our uncourteous and abrupt interrogation. “ tere 
we've been blowing this horn of yours tus half hour.” “ Yees, | 
heered ye. Ye dunno how v blow that hawn very well.” “ Where did 
you come from!” repeated we.“ O, I've been down in the cabin, fix 
in’ the macheenry.” Sure enough, the raseal had been, at his leisure, 
“down in the cabin, fixin’ the macheenry,” and amusing himselt with 
our doletul moanings on his doleful “hawn.” Ue staid there, and 
heard us vent our impatience, unul we expressed our determimation to 
leave, and then appeared before us with the most entire unconcern' 
Either because the “macheenry” was out of repair, or because the 
number ot his passengers was insuflicient for his larger cralt, our Charon 
made known to us his purpose to transport us across the river—in a 
skill, “ You seddown thire, inside o’ his legs,” said he, pointing toa 
seat of very moderate elevation from the bottom of the boat. We com- 
plied with the direction, in a manner more accordant with its spurit 
than with its letter, by seating ourselves between (not inside) the legs 
of , Which, like a pair of compasses, were outspread tor our recep- 
tion. Our Charon then seated himself amidships, facing us, and * be- 
guiled the tedium of the way,” by discoursing on various topics, in such 
a Way as to impress our minds with the belief, that he was a ferry ex- 
traordinary man! Whatascene'* Around us was the water; above 
us was the sky; while underneath us was a seat, that wasn't extremely 
dry. "'was dry enough, though. Before us was a man, who may 
well be called the modern Charon ; for, though he hadn't any beard, 
and wasn’t particularly cross, still, he resembled him in the absolute 
sway that he exercised over his passengers, and in the fare which he 
exacted from them. We know nothing of the private history of this 
remarkable man; and for this reason, we shall not attempt a sketch of 
his private life. We would merely suggest it as a reasonable conjec- 
ture, that the name of his spouse (if he have any) must be Rhoda. 
Don'nt you think I'm right’ 


It may be very refreshing to one’s philanthropy to indulge the idea, 
that, though a person's outward appearance is unprepossessing, “a 
man’s a man for a’ that.” Perhaps it is very comfortable to write 
“ sarmints,” to show how infallibly a gentleman is re cognized by his 
manners and behavior, though his dress be ancient and uncouth, ‘These 


— ee 


* Yes, ‘twas a “* water scene.” —I’rint. Dev. 
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employments may be very agreeable—very edifying. We presume to 
say, that such is eminently their character. It is possible, that they 
may tend to produce the greatest possible amount of happiness. Per- 
haps they do. But when a man comes to test these theories by the 
experience of actual life, his adventures are not always productive of 
the most unmingled enjoyment. Let a long-legged gentleman, (we be- 
lieve gentlemen have legs,) wearing a short-tailed coat, and a “ shock- 
ing bad hat,” and a short-legg’d geutleman, wearing a long-tailed coat, 
and a hat of the nature above described, go to a“ first-class hotel, where 
alcohol and tobacco are strictly excluded, and family prayers observed, 
morning and evening,” and I'll assure you, they will come out from that 
hospitable home for the traveler with tales very different from those 
with which they went in! | may be mistaken; but | think they wall. 
Picture to yourselves one of two gentlemen, thus attired, in conversa- 
tion with the obliging bar—(we beg pardon '!)—book-keeper of the 
hotel. “ What is the Railroad fare to ’” inquired the traveler. 
(Book-keeper,) “‘T'wod'lers twenty-five cents, sir, ahem! (glancing at 
the gent’s costume,) ur-a-um, in the first class of cars, sir!” “ Nuf 
sed,”’ thought we, and sloped. 


* | don’t wish (as we once heard a temperance orator say) to pro- 
crastinate my remarks.” We fain would tell you of 


* Most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hairbreadth ‘seapes.” 


It would transport and almost kill you, dear reader, with pleasure, if we 
should tell you of our gum elastic bread, of our rhinoceros pie, of our 
acetate of milk. Much more surely would you be killed, if we should 
tell you how we fell in ; but we've no time, and perhaps you've 
no patience. ‘Therefore, you won't be transported at present—you must 
be content with the knowledge of Botany Bay that can be found “in 
the books.” If we've stimulated you w seck the sport (for sport it 
surely is) of a pedestrian ramble, we are satisfied. If we have failed 
to do that, we don’t care much—'twon't kill us. If you should go on 
a “ predestinarian tower,” and return dissatisfied, the worst punish- 
ment we wish for you is, that you, like one we wot of, may be victim- 
ized as a particularly funny man, and be compelled to contribute 
* something light” for the Yale Literary Magazine. 


** 3 (8ancv.” Alcestis, L 394. 
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Sermons made by the ryghte Renerend father in God and constant Matir of Jesus 
Christe, Maister Doctour Hughe Latymer. Imprinted at London by John Day, dwel- 
Iynge over Aldersgate. Cum gratia & priuileyio Regiw Maiestatis, per Septennium. 
Anno, 1562. 


‘Tue Reformation in England was of a peculiar character. A lust- 
ful, imperious, and fickle king, his nobility and parliament fast-bound 
by fear, the common people just casting from them the idols they had 
been taught to revere from childhood, and embracing the new faith, all 
combined against an hatetul hierarchy, supported though it was by the 
omnipresent arm of Papal Rome, and the almost omnipotent power of 
Mammon. And the gold, which had attracted the lightning-like fury 
of the king, could not preserve itself from his consuming touch. ‘The 
thunders of the Vatican echoed faintly over distant England. Lost in 
contemplating the st: urry eves of Anne Boleyn, He ‘ory VILL turned his 
back upon Rome to live in the glances of his fair mistress. ‘Then fol- 
lowed that great quarrel between Pope and King, which severed the 
Anglican from the Roman Church. ‘The suppression of monasteries 
and the rejection of certain cardinal doctrines in the old faith, was 
shortly followed by a furious persecution of the Protestants. —Llenry 
had caused his innocent queen to be executed on groundless suspicion 
of infidelity, and was about to raise Jane Seymour, a Catholic maid of 
honor, to the throne. Declaring the Se riptures, and the Apostolic, Ni- 
cene, and Athanasian creeds, to be the true standard of taith,—mon- 
grel doctrines which it suited the king alone to belreve—he virtually 
made the whole nation heretics before himself, and vented his bhad 
rage on every person who dared to differ openly from his decrees, 
‘Those were sad davs for old England. ‘The little remnant of Lollards, 
which had just begun to emerge from their hiding-places, were driven 
back into deeper fastnesses than before, or compelled to embrace the 
fatal stake. Protestants, who denied the real presence, and Catholics, 
who rejected the spiritual supremacy of the king, were burned in the 
same funeral piles. Men knew not what to do. ‘The most courageous 
dared not rush upon certain death by avowing their real faith, and the 
slavish timelings who would fain believe with their roval conscience- 
keeper, were unable to follow the king through all his ¢ apricious wind- 
ings in religion. Both sects preserved a wise silence ; the great ma- 
jority shut up their Bibles and listened to Court Proclamations, for ar- 
ticles of belief. Stull the persecution went on, From a slaughter 
market of cattle, Smithfield became a human butchering-field. The 
highways were deserted except by king's messengers, and bye-paths 
were traced out by officers of the ‘Privy Council. Men walke d by day 
with closed mouths and distrustful glances. ‘The hunted Catholic, 
stealing over a deserted heath, stopped a moment by the gibbet, where 
4 Lollard hung in chains, swinging heavily in the moaning wind, and 
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shuddered as he hastened on. And the gales which rushed over Eng- 
land could not lift the moral blackness enveloping it es with a mantle, 
or sweep away the thickly —— ashes of martyred saints. ‘Thus the 
land mourned in sackcloth and ashes. 

In times like these, Bishop Latimer boldly declared the truth, and 
passed unscathed. 1" loved by the common people, re spec ted and 
feared by hus despotic master, he lived during the reign of six kings, 
to die at last in honored old age at the hands of “the bloody queen,’ 
Let us look awhile in his lite and writings upon one of those iron cha- 
racters, from which were moulded the Reformation and English Con- 
stitutional Liberty. 

Hugh Latimer was born in Leicestershire, about the year 1475, 
We find that in 1500, he graduated with honor at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and was tmmediately appointed Preacher to his College, 
anid Cross-bearer of the University, In these offices he soon distin- 
guished himself by a singular and fervid cloquence, and for a time, by 
the bitterest enmity to the new doctrines trom Germany, But an 
hour's conversation with his friend, Bilney, the martyr, infused into his 
mind serious doubts of the correctness of lis faith, and the close work- 
ings of a powerlul intellect soon turned him to the Reformed belief. 
Deprived by his enemies of the license to preach, he began to hold 
meetings in the open air, and drew together such numerous audiences 
of the common people, nobility, and even the clergy, that he was sum- 
moned to defend himself betore Cardinal Wolsey, at London. ‘To 
the astonishment of all, who had heard the bold and fiery eloquence of 
Latimer, as he inveighed against the corruption of Mother Church, the 
charges against him were dismissed after a noble self-justification, and 
he was at once received into the favor of that magnificent prelate. 
Through Wolsey, he was presented to Henry VIII, and commanded 
to preach a sermon in the royal presence. Upon this occasion, his 
manly, sonorous style, and the daring blows he showered upon the dis- 
solute court and age, so well pleased the * bluff king” that he granted 
him the reyal protection, and faithfully continued it until a few years 
before his death. ‘The rest of Latimer’s long life more than fulfilled 
the promise of his youth. No preacher of the age possesse ‘d his pop- 
ularity. His immense influence, together with the position he oce upied 
as a leader in the Reformation, shortly elevated him to the bishopric of 
Worcester. After the Six Articles had passed through Parliament, at 
the instance of Gardiner, he resigned his See, and was shortly after 
imprisoned in the ‘Tower, until the accession of Edward VI. His lib- 
eration immediately followed, and he was again appointed to his former 
oflice, but refused on account of age and intirmities. ‘The few re- 
maining years of his life were spent with his friend Cranmer, in stu- 
dious reurement and the composition of afew sermons, preached before 
the youthful and pious king. One of the first actions of Queen Mary 

was to condemn and execute the leaders of the Reformation, Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. 

Among the ancient English Divines, Bishop Latimer was one of the 
most distinguished. He lived in an age when persecution raged high 
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against those who censured folly and vice ; yet, even in those stormy 
days, he found the land filled with silken cle ‘rgvmen, or, as he himself 
style d them, “ unpreaching prelates.” Ata tune when poor England 
scarcely dared to weep under its oppression, he saw Parliament, the 
only mediator between tyrant and subject, groveling dastardly at 
Hk urs ‘s feet. When the land was flooded with the wickedness that 
poured with frightful rapidity from a corrupt Court, he saw the ser- 
vants of the Most High bending abjectly belore lis self-proclaimed, 
licentious vicegerent. ‘Then Latimer spoke to the people and their king. 
He knew the country’s distress to be real. tle knew that free limbs 
would not writhe and struggle against bonds of air. The people he 
addressed with no airy words, but portrayed their sufferings, under the 
dominion of Rome and its system, with his own rough, inimitable elo- 
quence. Latimer was no chooser of words. He dealt in facts, and 
ideas engendered by facts. ‘This man was too earnest and truthful to 
say delicate things, or strike mutiled blows, when the hydra was be- 
fore him, Latimer was no polisher of diamonds, but a miner in the 
earth. He was one of those who worked wonders. The people saw, 
that he who had risen from among them, was still of them, and they 
crowded with reverence around * Old Father Hugh,” as they aflee- 
tionately styled him. No stronger evidence of his convicting power 
can be found than the fact, that he repeatedly caused restitution of 
stolen goods to be made from unknown sources. In some cases, even, 
the reformation was accompanied by an open confession. With the 
state of the times before us, we can then forgive Latimer for deserting 
a literature which he would have adorned, and even applaud those 
harsh, scourging words of the powerlul old Bishop. Among the fathers 
of our ancient letters, “ pure wells of English, undefiled,” Latimer was 
a fountain of medicinal waters, sparkling, bitter and healthful.  Ful- 
ler's apology for him, is to the point. “ Old Hucu Latimer—one who 
had lost more learning than many ever had who flout at his plain ser- 
mons ; though his downright style was as necessary in that ignorant 
age, as it would be ridiculous in ours. Indeed, he condescended to 
people's capacity ; and many men unjustly count those low in learn- 
ing, who, indeed, do but stoop to their auditors, Let me see any of 
our shit arp wits do that with the edge, which his bluntness did with the 
back of the knite, and persuade so many to restitution of stolen goods.” 
Latimer’s chief excellencies were firmness and intrepidity. Pass- 
ing over the events of his long life, we mention a single instance, 
enough in itself to stamp the hero upon his character. On New Year's 
day, the king was accustomed to hold a levee, and receive presents of 
money from the spiritual dignitaries of the reali. ‘The whole Court 
was assembled in the magnificent reception-room of the old palace. 
Upon the left of the king, sate the majestic Anne Boleyn, radiant in 
her queenly beauty. Scarcely distinguishable from her fellow maids 
of honor, stood the love ly and impassioned Jane Seymour, throwing a 
soul of fire into every glance she darted upon her roy almaster. ‘The Tre, 
loo, was proud Suffolk's heiress, the ace omplished and ethereal Lady 
Jane Grey, exchanging with her old friend and tutor, the elegant Roger 
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Ascham, occasional smiles of intelligence, which clearly proved that 
the minds of both were wandering far beyond that scene ot courtly 
magnificence. Upon the king's right, were the haughty nobles, Sut- 
fulk, Norfolk and Surrey, with a crowd of turbulent lords by their side. 
And there, close to the throne itself, stood a hard-featured, grave and 
silent man, Thomas Cromwell, the eleve of Wolsey, the friend of 
Cranmer, the suppressor of monasteries under Henry Vill, the tanth- 
ful servant of bad masters. Perhaps, at that instant, the aged Cardi- 
nal’s dying voice rushed across his mind, speaking solemn Warnings 
in the sell-same aged, dying tones. But the Eighth Harry was true 
king even in that prines ly assemblage. [lis was the coarse face and 
expression of a sensualist, but all the monarch glared from those 
roused and tiger-like eves. ‘The folding-doors are suddenly thrown 
open, and a richly laden train of ecclesiastics appear. At their head, 
was that sott-willed man, Archiishop Cranmer, wise minister to the 
king, and fickle Primate of all England. ‘Then tollowed the wily 
Gardiner, the learned ‘Tonstal, the savage Bonner, the pious Ridley, 
and a long train of stoled and crosiered Bishops. Each, as he paid his 
reverence to majesty, placed a purse of gold in the hands of the royal 
treasurer. At length, Latimer approached. Queen Anne Boleyn 
graciously smiled on the fearless advocate of her claims before the 
private marringe was avowed.  [Tlenry’s eyes sparkled, for Worcester 
was arich See. Clothed with his common pulpit garments, and with 
the same soul in which he was wont to appear betore his God, Lati- 
mer passed through the glittering maze of nobility into the presence of 
that haughtv monarch, and without deigning a glance at the treasurer, 
and lis massy pile of gold, placed into the very hands of the astonish- 
ed despot a Latin ‘Testament, open and folded down to the passage, 
* Fornicatores et adulteros judicalit Dominus.” Courtiers, statesmen 
and warriors were electrified, and hastily drew back in fear from the 
king's indiseriminate fury. Henry himself was paralyzed. He rested 
his eyes a moment upon the book, and then glared them savagely on 
his bold subject. Latimer had bent his knee to the king, but his eyes 
were raised to heaven. ‘The tyrant dared not look upon the venerable 
and saintly form of the Bishop, in that lowly posture, and waving his 
hand, with a troubled face, dismissed the Court. hus, the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester conquered the haughtiest monarch on earth. 
Thus, Llugh Latimer preached to his king. 

The martyr was naturally a faulty man; but, like Luther, he rose 
above his passions, and wrought out of himself a Hero. Such men 
shall posterity most admire, for they recognize in them the highest rank 
of earthly nobleness. Such men does God most love, for they have 
come nearest to himself in the search for truth and its purifications. 
They have the truest idea of the Immutability of Right. Changing its 
form with circumstances, Right looks ever to the same thing, and is 
ever the same essence. ‘These are iron men of the iron age, who 
“break, but never bend.” Hienry preceded Elizabeth, and by the law 
of civilization, the age of iron (when properly so termed) must always 
precede the age of gold. The rough mould gives form to the finer 
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metal; and the sturdy, inflexible preachers, in the time of Henry VITI, 
rudely fashioned the Reformation, which sprung inte glowing lite in the 
reign of Elizabeth. From ages of darkness and spiritual wrong, the 
Reformation has come down to us—not by starts and |e aps, but slowly, 
mystic ally, and with the gliding motion of the gods: “ Vera incessu 
paturt dea. 

‘The last seene of his life arrived in extreme old age. Latimer and 
Ridley were led tothe stake, in front of Balol College, Oxford learn. 
Ing was sacrificed upon its own altar, and piety offered up as a grate- 
ful oblation to God! His last words were prophe tical, and worthy of 
himseli—* Be oF Goop cher, Brorner Kiptey, AND PLAY THE 
MAN: WE SHALL THIS DAY, BY Gob's GRACE, LIGHT SUCH A TORCH IN 
ENGLAND, AS L TRUST SHALL NEVER BE EXtINGUIsHED'” ‘Thus died 
Hugh Latimer, martyr and true prophet 
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Ir has been a fixed rule, heretofore, with the conductors of this Magazine never to 
admit into its pages any thing which savors, in the remotest degree, of party politica—a 
rule which it is our intention strictly to observe. But there are individuals in every 
sect and party who push to ultraistn the principles which they profess, thus attaching 
reproach and odium to the better and more sensible portion of it. ‘These are fair game 
for the satirist. Now we confess ourselves disciples of the longhing philosopher, De- 
mocritus, and can not forbear indulging our readers with a little merriment at the ex- 
pense of sundry fanatics, scattered here and there throughout one of the great parties 
of the day; but, at the same time, we protest against a more extended application of 
this article than that to which we have alluded. In candor, we cannot undertake to 
pronounce the Democratic party, asa party, inferior in point of talent and respectabil- 
ity to its rival; and truth obliges us to admit that there are absurdities maintained by 
individuals in the latter, as vulnerable to the shafts of ridicule as those in the other 
An article upon the last named follies, having the same limitations, and written in the 
came style, with equal point and spirit, would be as acceptable as this. We have 
deemed these remarks necessary, in order to prevent those who are too sensitive or too 
malicious to appreciate the intention of the writer, from misconstruing our motives in 
publishing it—Eos. Magazine. | 





Mr. Stubbs took the chair. The secretary, Mr. Sneakins, read the question for dis- 
cussion, viz. “ What are the obstacles which now oppose the progress of Democracy, 
and how are they to be removed ’” 


Mr. Truverr rose to address the meeting. IHe said, he looked up- 
on their position as pec uliarly a fortunate one—enjoying, as they were, 
the rich boon of freedom and equal rights, guaranteed to them by the 
sweat and blood of their forefathers, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the battle of New Orleans. But, because possessed of 
these inestimable privileges, they were not to sit idle, with their hands 
in their pockets, comparing their condition with that of the down- 
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trodden victim of British or Russian tyranny. ‘They were not to im- 
agine that there was nothing for them to do; though much had been 
done, still, much was undone. ‘There were radical evils inthe present 
constitution of societv, which, if not remedied, would, in the end, be 
fatal to Democratic institutions. He was now about to bring one of 
these evils before the notice of the members. [t had been justly ob- 
served that “ education is the natural antagonist of Democracy,’—he 
would go farther, and assert, without fear of contradiction, that talent 
is the natural antagonist of Democracy. Every man of talent is a 
born Aristocrat. Somebody, indeed, had called all such “ nature’s no- 
blemen.” He would not dispute the propriety of the appellation. He 
would only say, that like all other noblemen, they were at war with the 
genius of free institutions. "'was absurd to talk of equality where 
such men are found The 4 would wind the Pe ople round their little 
fingers—they would get all the power into their own hands, and keep 
all the offices among themselves, without giving any tothe Democracy. 
All history was full of warnings on this subject. ‘These were the men 
who had done the most mischief in every age. He might enumerate 
hundreds, but he would mention only Casar, and Cromwell, and Sir 
Robert Peel, and Daniel Webster. ‘These were all men of talent— 
yet one subverted the liberties of his country, and made himself perpet- 
ual dietator—another got himself appointed Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth, and dissolved the Long Parliament, and slaughtered 
in cold blood thousands of men, women, and children, of the Emerald 
Isle, who make our most patriotic and Democratic citizens—a third got 
into his hands the government of England, and taxed the people to pay 
the interest on the National Debt, instead of repudiating it, as every 
true Democrat would have done—while the fourth would have sold his 
country for British gold, if the Democratic newspapers hadn't exposed 
and prevented him. ‘This was what men of talent had done, and judging 
the future by the past, what would they not do? Was it not, then, the 
duty of every Democrat to do all in his power to check the growth and 
destroy the influence of talent? He had heard some inconsiderate 
persons declare that the greatest portion of the mind and talent of the 
country was in the Democracy. But the glorious edifice of popular 
supremacy was built upon no such sandy foundation. It was rather 
supported by the power of the mass and the might of numbers. For 
his part, he thanked heaven that he had no talent. He did not see 
what there was in natural abilities, which should make any one desire 
to possess them, ‘Talent was an accidental distinction—it was no- 
thing which a man could acquire by his own unaided industry, Why,a 
man could no more determine how much talent he should have, than 
he could how much land his father should own, or how large a le gacy 
a rich relation should die and leave him. But property was justly re- 
garded as anti-democratic. ‘The poor man had as good a right to vote, 
or rather better, than the rich man. Yet wealth was, in his opinion, 
more Democratic than talent. For if a man didn't have wealth, he 
could go to work and get it, or if he couldn't get it by working, he 
might by begging, or stealing. But if a man wasn’t born with talent, 
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there was no use of doing any thing—he could get it neither by working, 
beguing, nor stealing. Ile wondered how some very good democrats 
could profess a respect for natural genius. He trusted the \ would soon 
see their error, and come to regard talent as dangerous to the perpetu- 
ity of tree institutions. Indeed, the public were waking up to the in- 
portance of this great subject, and were manilesting a growing dispo- 
sition to discourage talent. Men of ability were elec ted lo ofthc Cs of 
profit and honor, far less often than formerly, and those were preferred, 
who, having no mind or judgment of their own, were willing to do just 
what the people wanted them to. ‘This was as it should be. It was 
the beginning of a better state of things—the dawn of a brighter day, 
when the people should be obeyed, and Democracy having arrived at 
perfection, be Progressive no longer. ‘ 

Mr. ‘Tubbs, a young gentleman recently from College, being loudly 
called for, rose and said, that he coincided with the gentleman who 
had just spoken. ‘The Colleges of our land had been called “ the 
nurseries of talent’—he would call them the nurseries of Arstocracy. 
*hnowledge is power,” was the observation of a distinguished plilo- 
sopher, and if true, it was the professed object of these institutions to 
put power into the hands of a few, and elevate them above the rest of 
the people. Llence, knowledge had always been dangerous to popu- 
lar governments. ‘The best example of a true Democracy was in the 
oarde iF ot den, before the fall. But the apples ot science Were 
eaten, and forthwith sin and Aristocracy came into the world. Eve 
tasted first, and hence, her daughters had ever since lorded it over men. 
Most of the great spirits who had labored for the cause of liberty and 
equal rights, had set a good example in their own case, by despising 
learning and education. Andrew Jackson had never rubbed his back 
avainst the walls of a College. He was too good a Democrat for that. 
‘The fact was, the Professors and Students in these Institutions were, 
for the most part, rank Aristocrats, who aspired to be above common 
folks. ‘his was no rash assertion, but was founded on his own per- 
sonal experience. It was his fortune, or rather his misfortune, to have 
been to College. Yet he had entered with the determination to re- 
main a Democrat, and had at once set himself against the dangerous 
practices he saw there encouraged. He resolved not to learn any thing, 
either by study or reading. For by getting knowledge he might per- 
haps have become dangerous to the liberties of the people. And how 
was his patriotic conduct received? Shameful to relate—at the end 
of two terms he was advised, by the Faculty, to leave. It had been per- 
ceived that he was impervious to the insidious attacks of Aristocracy, 
and therefore he had been sacrificed. But he was a willing victim, 
and gloried in suffering for such a good cause. Belore he sat down, 
he would caution the members not to understand him as referring, in 
these remarks, to all the institutions which bore the name of College. 
There were many in the land, he was glad to say, highly republican 
in their tendency. At these, the students commonly knew less when 
they graduated, than they did when they entered. Many, indeed, 
learned to smoke, drink, and swear—but these acquisitions were bv no 
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means inconsistent with the soundest democratic principles. Such 
Colleges deserved the patronage of the people, and of such the coun- 
try might be justly proud. 

Mr. Graball wished to know, why it was that a particular set of 
men monopolized the practice and profits of preaching, to the exclusion 
of the community at large. ‘There were a great many fine salaries and 
good fat places occupied by the parsons, which certainly ought to be 
open tothe Democracy. [It was an established principle, in a re- 
publican government, that all offices are held in trust for the people ; and 
how could the people be better served, than by filling those oflices 
with good Democrats? Or how could zeal for the cause be better 
kept up, than by frequently kicking out incumbents, and putting in those 
who had worked harder and hotter for it? Hence, Rotation in office 
was now-a-days strictly enforced. Postmasters and other office-hold- 
ers, never kept their places more than six months at a time; so that 
every Democrat had a chance to serve the people, in some capacity or 
other. ‘To be sure, the Aristocracy held on, for a long tume, to the 
judges, but republicanism was triumphant here too; and in many of 
the States, they were now regularly elected, at short intervals, by popu- 
lar ballot. Yet, if the people were represented on the bench—why 
should they not be represented in the pulpit? Guides to a heavenly 
destination, who should point out the turnings, and smooth over the 
difficulties of the way, were, doubtless, as important to the public wel- 
fure as Road Commissioners, ‘The latter were elected by the people— 
why should not the former be chosen in the same manner? Some 
persons might have a great deal to say concerning “ the sanctity of the 
office, its institution by the Deity,” &e.; but this was nothing but a re- 
petition of the old slang about the divine right of kings, and ought to 
he heeded by noone. ‘The fact was, clergymen enjoyed a monopoly, 
which could find its parallel only ina monarchy. lt was quite a com- 
mon thing in New England, for a parson to preach tothe same church 
for ten or twenty vears together; and one old clergyman had lately 
heen spoken of in the papers, who had lived upon his people for halt 
acentury, The consequence was, that ministers were almost always 
Aristocrats. Like other pampered oflice-holders, they waxed fat and 
kicked. Frequent removals were needed, to keep down their pride. 
The visitations which came upon other functionaries, should be shower- 
ed upon them, that they might be made to feel their dependence on 
the people. ‘There were, indeed, indications of a better state of things 
—bright oases in the midst of this official desert, on which every 
Democrat might rest his eyes with hope and longing. He rejoiced to 
say, there were some parishes which never kept the same minister for 
more than six months. He hoped the day was not far distant, when 
this practice would be universal—when, too, the profession would be 
thrown open to all, and no longer be a monopoly—when, at every 
town meeting, the people would assemble to ballot for their parson, as 
well as for their clerk and constable. 

| Mr. Purger said, that there was one subject on which he thought it 
his duty to address the meeting, even though the cry of “ infidelity” 
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were raised against him. ‘The subject to which he alluded, was the 
use of the Bible in our common schools. Every one must admit, that 
the Scriptures contamed Hany passages which were, to say the least, 
anti- «democratic in their te nde ney. "There was one verse, in parthe ular, 
which enjoined the payment of taxes to Cwsar, who, as one of the 
speakers had already observed, was the most despotic tyrant that ever 
trampled upon the rights of the people. He would caution the mem- 
bers not to understand him as saying any thing derogatory to the prin- 
ciples of the authors of that sacred book, No man had a greater re- 
spect for the Apostles than himself. He rejoiced to say, they were 
not college-learned, purse-proud Aristocrats. They were men of the 
hard-tisted, laboring classes—they came from the ranks of the people. 
But, gentlemen should remember the times in which they lived—-long 
betore the Declaration of Independence and the days of ‘Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He doubted not that the Twelve were good Democrats ; but 
they were, In many respects, far behind the Democratic party of the 
present day. This was to be expected; and it would not have been 
strange, if there had been more passages in the Scriptures which could 
not harmonize with the genius of our free institutions. Yet, upon this 
account, the Bible ought not to be proscribed, nor declared unfit to be 
perused by republicans, All grown-up persons should read and prac- 
tice its precepts. ‘There was no fear, that those who had been eda- 
cated in Democratic principles—who had been taught to cherish the 
rich boon of freedom, would readily be estranged from their first love. 
But he would venture to ask, what must be the effect of an indiscriminate 
reading of the Bible upon children? Was there not danger that their 
young minds would drink in the poison of Aristocratic ideas! Was 
there not danger that they would not make proper allowance for the 
Apostle 8, and stric tly be lie ‘ve eve ry thing the y found in the Cospe ‘ls? 
This was a subject worthy of the dee pest consideration, Yet, on the 
other hand, he would not have the friends of religion take alarm, and 
think that any injury to the cause of piety was intended. It was not 
insisted that the Bible should be taken entire ly from the hands of boys 
and girls. He protested only against their heing allowed to read it in- 
diseriminately, With due deference to the judgment of others, he 
would suggest, that there ought to be an expurgated edition of the Bible, 
for the benefit of children. Some of the book-makers of the day, (and 
they were by no means a small class among his fellow citizens,) might 
take it upon ‘themselves to get out an abridgement of God's Word, from 
which all the anti-democratic passages should be expunged. A small 
volume of judicious Selections from the Holy Scriptures, adapted to 
the use of Schools, would be an invaluable addition to our books of in- 
struction. He moved that the subject be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, to report at the next meeting, 

Mr. Zedekiah Zookins rose to remonstrate against the anti-demo- 
cratic conduct of the A’s, in putting themselves first in all lists, tables 
and catalogues. He desired to know what peculiar virtue there was 
in an initial A, which entitled its possessor to this universal preference. 
Was a man any better, as a Democrat or a citizen, merely because his 
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name began with A? For himself, he would echo the interrogatory 
of a distinguished poet, and inquire, “ What's in a name ” Yet, he 
did not wish to be understood as impugning the motives of the A’s, or 
the B's, or the C’s—tar from it. Perhaps it had not been their fault 
that they had always taken the lead—perhaps it was the fault of the 
system. But was ‘that system just’) Did at not mar the symmetry, 
and conflict with the genius of Democratic institutions ’ Ile trusted 
that this relic of Feudalism would be tolerated no longer, and that, 
hereafter, the first letters of the alphabet would never come before the 
last. Nay, more—Why should they not go even farther than this? 
Titles had been abolished alre sudy. Why not do away with the whole 
mass of alphabetical distinctions, and put all on an equality in this 
matter of initials’ He would propose, that everybody should take one 
name—say, for example, the highly respectable and Democratic ap- 
pellation of Smith. What a glorious state of things there would be 
then! What a lesson would be afforded to the crowned heads and 
titled Aristocracy of Europe, could they see on this western continent 
a mighty re public of Smiths ! 

Mr. Peeler would ask the attention of the meeting to a significant 
fact, reported inthe New York Tribune, A highly respectable female 
correspondent of that paper writes as follows: * We had a foretaste of 
the delights of living under an Aristocratical government, at the cus- 
tom-house, where our baggage was detained, and we waiting for it, 
weary hours, because of the preference given to the mass of 
household stuff carried back by this same Lord and Lady Falkland.” 
Inthis circumstance, observed the orator, we see, sir—we see clearly 
the evils of monarchy. Facts, we are told, are stubborn things, and 
here we have a fact of the toughest description. He should like to 
see before him one of those apologists for England—those rank Aris- 
tocrats, who sull, he was sorry to say, pollute the soil of our free and 
enlightened republic. He should like to press him with this fact, and 
ask him how he could get along with it. Tle would show him, that, 
under a monarchy, some people were detained at custom-houses, while 
others were not—that some people had their baggage taken care of 
first, and other people didn’t have their baggage taken care of before the 
last——that some folks got in other folks’ way, and other folks had to 
wait until some folks got out of it. ‘This shocking state of ine quality 
pervaded all the relations of life. In a true Democracy, there would 
be no such aggravated grievances. No one would have to wait for 
any one else, because all would be attended to first—no person would 
have his baggage taken care of before any other person—nobody would 
get in any other body's way, but ever rybody would get out of it. He 
moved a vote of sympathy for this afflicted sufferer from British tyran- 
ny and monarchical institutions. 

‘The motion was passed unanimously, and the meeting adjourned. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Inheritance of English Literature ; an Address delivered before the Miami ¢ ‘hap- 
ter of the Alpha Delta Phi, on the evening of August 11, 1846. By James C. Mof- 


fat, A M., Professor of the Roman Language and Literature, and of Aesthetics. Cin- 
cinnati: J. A. James. 


A painphiet with the above title has found its way to our sanctum, and after a care- 
ful perusal of its contents, we think it well deserving of a passing notice. The subject 
whieh the author has selected is one, respecting which much has been written, and 
with which many are to some extent faniliar. Yet it is one on which frequent study 
may be profitably expended, and we can scarcely form too high an estimate of ite im- 
vortance. 


Prof Moffat's method of presenting it is clear, forcible, and strikingly original. He 
calls attention not merely to the various items which comprise the valuable mberitance 
bequeathed to us by our fathers, but to the causes which gave rise to them, and the 
obligations which they impose. He goes back to the remote antecedents which were 
first productive of literature in the Englixh tongue ; unfolds the various forees which 
served to form the character of that literature ; and finally points out its operation and 
tendency, its bearing upon the present age, its moral, political, and religious influence 
upon modern society. His style is simple and unaffected, his reasoning ingenious, his 
reflections wise. Every sentence shows a familiar acquaintance with the treasures of 
English lore, and a just appreciation of their volue on the part of the auther. 

We sincerely hope that the Address may be widely circulated, and extensively read, 
for any thing, in these days of literary taste, which would dissuade the young from 
plunging into the tempting vortex of mental disvipation, and would point them to 
those pure and invaluable fountains, whose streams have flowed undefiled even to our 


time, must necessarily be productive of good, and cannot but exercwe a beneficial in- 
flucnce. 


The Literary Record and Journal of the Linnwan Association of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege. Conducted by a Committee of the Association. Neinstedt. 


The October number of this valuable periodical is on our table. Ut fully sustains the 
high reputation which former numbers of the work have deservedly acquired. Its con- 
tents are mostly of a philosophical nature, and perhaps not such as would interest the 
majority of readers. ‘They are ably written, however, and are not unworthy the atten- 
tion of the scientific world. ‘The present number contains the best exposition we have 
seen of the principles and practical operation of the Electric Telegraph; also, an in 
teresting College Record, descriptive of the events of Commencement week. A third 
volume commences with the next number. 


Car ttveburg 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Severat curious manuscripts, kind reader, were lying before us, containing, among 
other varieties, sundry “ quaint conceits,” “ cunning devices,” “ scraps of wit,” “ Cas- 
talian dews,” and an “ editorial dream,” and our humble self was busily engaged tor- 
turing imagination for a still further addition to the mysterious blots and scrawls which 
stained the snow-white pages, when a rap was suddenly heard at our door, and looking 
around we saw before us, grinning ghastly smiles, that much abused imp—the “ Apoll- 


yon of the press.” “ Please, sir, the printer says he has copy enough to fill the Maga- 
zine, and there'll be no room for an Editors’ Table.” ‘ No room for an Editors’ Ta- 
ble!” cried we, in our astonishment, “ and have all our lebors, our heart-burnings and 
cares, our perplexities and anxieties been endured to no purpose?) Have we withdrawn 
ourself from the engrossments of active life, from the pleasures and amusements in 
which our soul delighted ; have we been deprived of our morning walks among the 
laughing flowers, last relics of the dying summer, of our noonday rambles by the 
sparkling sea-shore, of our midnight meditations beneath sympathizing stars, thus to 
be scorned, scoffed, and mal-treated’ Perhaps, kind reader, our philippic might have 
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been continued to this hour, had we not noticed the doleful appearance of the andience 
writhing beneath our eloquence. ‘The poor devil first opened his eyes to their utmost 
limits ; his lower jaw then began slowly to drop ; his hair stood on end, and his whole 
frame trembled with affright. Startled by his appearanee, we “ made an end of speak- 
ing,” and immediately dismissing him, examined the conditions of affairs. 

By the exercise of a little ingenuity, we managed to reserve space enough to confer 
for a moment with our readers, and we would modestly assure them that we should be 
glad to prolong our interview, if the cruel fates would permit. We had intended to 
have turned your attention back to the joyous days of the “long vacation ;” to have 
revisited, with you, the scenes from which you then derived so much pleasure ; to have 
recalled to your memories the bright glances of sparkling eyes which then “ looked 
love” upon each aud all. We had also intended to have given you a sketch of the 
eveuts of that “ great and notable day,” long to be remembered in the annuals of old 
Y ale—that day of wwavavration—when the sons of Yale, with one consent, united to 
do honor to those whose names are so inseparably connected with the Institution to 
which we belong. We had intended to have given a brief abstract of the eloquent 
addresses which were then delivered ; to have described that long torch-light proces- 
sion ; to have reawakened those harmonious strains of music ; to have reflected from 
our own pages some portion of the light of that brilliant illumination, and it is with ex- 
treme regret that we find ourself compelled to withdraw after thus declaring our 
intentions. Our only consolation is, that our efforts might but have marred the glory 
of that great occasion, and we can only hope that better hands and an abler pen may 
give you a description of the proceedings of that day, together with the addresses, 
which added so much to its interest. 

Indeed we had even carried out, to some extent, the intentions above specified, and 
had actually served up, for the gratification of your intellectual palates, some choice 
morsels of literary food. In the confusion, however, which the devil oecasioned, the 
melange was overturned, and we had only time to snatch from its ruins the fullowmg 
specimen, which we think we have somewhere seen before, but, nevertheless, are by 
ho means certain. 

THE TREE-TOAD. 
Tam a jolly tree-toad, upon a chestnut tree, 
I chirp because | know that the night was made for me ; 


The young bat flies above me, the glow-worm shines below, 
And the owlet sits to hear me, while my mellow numbers flow. 
I'm lighted by the fire-fly, in circles wheeling round— 

"The katy did is silent, and listens to the sound— 

‘The Jack-o' lantern leads the way-worn traveler astray, 
‘lo hear the tree-toad'’s melody until the break of day. 

My mate, within a knot-hole, is far below at rest, 

Her seven smiling children are folded on her breast, 

A never ceasing vigil by might | always keep, 

While soothed by my melody they calinly, softly sleep. 

Ve katy-dids and whip-poor-wills come listen to me now, 
Jam @ jolly tree-toad, upon a chestnut bough— 

I chirp because I know that the night was made for me, 
And | close my proposition witha QE. D. 


Verily, the star of Poesy is again in the ascendant. It has been said, and perhaps 
with some shadow of truth, that Yale has now no poets, and the complaint has more 
than once been made, that 

“ They who should woo the muse gallant the girls."’ 


We rejoice to say that the above classical and elegant lines show the falsehood of this 
assertion, and demonstrate that the complaint is wholly unfounded. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Hermogenes” is on file for insertion in our next. 


“ ~agad Ode to a Nightingale,” was received too late for insertion in the present 
number. 


“ Gleanings from my Journal,” is unavoidably postponed. 

“The departure of Summer” is decidedly rejected One would think, to read it, 
that poetry had also departed. The youthiul author, however, must not be discoura- 
ged. The subject is a trite one, and he may do better “ next time.” 





*e* Communications for the next number must be handed in immediately. 











